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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


War Clouds Again 


HE curses of Versailles are quite manifestly coming 
home to roost. When a prominent politician can 
venture to say, as Mr. Churchill declared in the 
House on March 1gth, that—‘‘We are faced, not with the 
prospect of a new war but with something very like the pos- 
sibility of the resumption of the war which ended in 1918. i 
still hope and believe—the alternative would be despair—that 
it may be averted, but the position is far worse than it was 
in 1914, and it may well be found to be uncontrollable’’—and 
yet has nothing to recommend but increased armaments, we 
can plainly see the natural result of trying to build the new 
Jerusalem without divine help. Versailles was not a just but 
a vindictive settlement, imposed by force on a temporarily 
beaten foe and needing force for its continued maintenance. 
That fact the victors overlooked. For the past sixteen years 
their international policy has been vitiated by ignorance of 
elementary psychology : over and over again, they were blind 
to the inevitable consequences of their decisions, so that the 
whole pitiable story of lost opportunities resembles nothing 
so much as that of the Sibylline books. Now their defeated 
foe has become the arbiter of their own destinies. Germany 
has shown herself strong enough to repudiate Versailles, and 
there is nothing yet to take its place. What a nemesis on the 
fear and folly, the shiftiness and self-seeking, of the late 
Allies that a new Peace Treaty will now have to be elaborated, 
with German demands dominating the discussions ! 


Missed Opportunities 
ET the Treaty could have been emended, in accordance 
with its own provisions, if the Allies, reflecting that a 
new generation cannot be penalized for the sins of its an- 
cestors and that the continued need for the exercise of force in 
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implementing it cut clean across the promised reduction of 
armaments, had gradually dropped its punitive features. 
There was an opportunity when the Locarno Pacts were 
signed in 1925, and a better one when Germany joined the 
League in 1926 and the principle of equal status was implicitly 
recognized. Then was, emphatically, the time, after Locarno 
had made France more ‘‘secure,’’ for the Allies to say to the 
Reich—‘‘Now, you are one of us: our interests and obliga- 
tions are akin; the last vestiges of the War can disappear : 
the Treaty will be revised with that object.’’ Then the Dis- 
armament Conference might have met with some hope of 
scaling down War forces to the level thought appropriate for 
Germany, the fear of aggression would have been exorcized 
from the public mind, and an immense weight would have 
been lifted from the shoulders of the taxpayer. Unhappily, 
the path of conciliation was not chosen, the ex-Allied Powers 
resisted every suggestion of disarming; consequently, Ger- 
many, just as every other Power would have done in the like 
circumstances, finding the others negligent of their side of 
the bargain, began to disregard hers. The stubborn failure 
of the League to remove anti-German discriminations, gave 
the Nazis their chance and, once in power, they soon took oc- 
casion to resign from a body which seemed reluctant to treat 
them fairly. If the Nazis have shown themselves acutely 
sensitive about prestige, hasty and rough in their diplomacy, 
preferring to take rather than wait to be given, this may 
fairly be attributed to a sense of accumulated grievances which 
no one seemed disposed to redress because the League of 
Nations, collective in theory, has not yet become collective 
in practice. 


The Creation of a Crisis 


ND so, at the moment, we live in the midst of alarms, 
Awith ministers hurrying from one capital to another, try- 
ing to remove difficulties which need never have arisen. A 
short month ago all promised well for peace. Following on 
the fruitful Franco-Italian pact of January 8th, an Anglo- 
French agreement was reached on February 3rd, to be pro- 
posed to the Locarno Powers, having for aim the preservation 
of equality of rights in a system of security, and the removal 
especially of the ‘‘menace from the air.’’ It was also stipu- 
lated that the obnoxious Part V of the Versailles Treaty 
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should be superseded by a new, freely-negotiated, general 
Arms Convention. This was cordially welcomed by Ger- 
many on February 16th, and a direct interchange of views 
invited. Then, with curious insensibility to its probable 
effect in Germany, the two Powers who were proposing col- 
laboration with that country to prevent armament competition, 
took action almost simultaneously to increase their own mili- 
tary strength; Great Britain, on March 4th, issuing a White 
Paper foreshadowing increased war expenditure of ten and a 
half million pounds, and France, on March 15th, passing a 
Bill to lengthen service with the colours. The proposals of 
the White Paper, however justified in themselves, were pre- 
sented at a time, and in a tone, little calculated to make discus- 
sion easy with a Government very much on its dignity, whilst 
the agitation in France for two years’ service was openly based 
on the facts of German re-armament. The result was what 
might have been expected. After postponing the British visit 
till March 24th, Germany admitted openly on March 11th that 
she had constructed a powerful Air Force and, on March 16th, 
announced that henceforth she would raise by compulsory 
service an army whose peace strength would be some 600,000 
men. So the dragons’ teeth sown at Versailles have pro- 
duced the inevitable crop, all because politicians refused for 
Germany the rights they claimed for themselves. 


The Fait Accompli 


HIS unilateral violation of a solemn treaty is, of course, 

a grievous blow to international law, and the Powers 
concerned have very properly protested. But there is enough 
truth in Germany’s allegation that they themselves, by their 
refusal even to begin to reduce their armaments, had already 
violated the Treaty, to deprive the protest of much moral 
force, and, moreover, the recent British argument that uni- 
lateral disarmament does not make for peace, throws a 
glamour of virtue on her decision to re-arm. In fact, if the 
militarists really believe in their silly slogan—si vis pacem, 
para bellum—they must regard Germany as the most peace- 
loving nation of them all, Russia and Italy not excepted! 
She can claim, at any rate, that she is merely imitating her 
neighbours who have shown no sign of disarming, and it is 
not her fault that their example is bad. It has been obvious 
ever since the Armistice, that France would never willingly 
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relinquish the armed preponderance which victory gave her : 
it should have been equally clear that a new and strong 
generation of Germans, Hitler or no Hitler, would never con- 
sent to remain permanently disarmed in an armed Europe. 
The success of the Disarmament Conference was the only 
imaginable solution of the deadlock, yet, because the four or 
five European Powers on whom that success depended—es- 
pecially, France, Britain and Italy—failed, through want of 
determination, to achieve it, the newGermany has, for the time 
at least, abandoned the collective system and taken her destiny 
into her own hands—a result which mere common sense could 
long ago have foretold. Recriminations are useless, for they 
would be endless ; it is enough that the protests made by those 
Powers against Germany’s action, as well as the formal ap- 
peal to the League which France has issued, serve at least 
to safeguard them against seeming to condone a grave and 
formal breach of international law. 


Back to Common Sense 

WO facts stand clear above the rush of events, first, 

that German military strength can no longer, in justice, 
be restricted except with Germany’s consent, and second, 
that, if it be left unrestricted, it must needs surpass anything 
that France can achieve. The Reich will secure not equality 
but predominance. It has some 30 million more inhabitants 
and its birth-rate, although about the same, is increasing 
under the Nazis. Conscription on the French scale would 
give it a ‘‘Peace Army’”’ of nearly a million soldiers (985,656 
men, according to the National Zeitung, March 5th), which 
far exceeds anything that France can reach. And since the 
Versailles Treaty demilitarized only the German Rhine fron- 
tier (what wisdom to have banished munitions from both 
sides !), the Reich will presently seek ‘‘equality’’ in that 
matter also. To this pass has Europe come through not really 
trying to make the League of Nations a reality. It has not 
lacked, but it has not heeded, counsel; words of wisdom 
and warning have issued constantly from the Vatican, as, for 
instance, ‘‘Nations cannot be destroyed”’ ; ‘‘Peace is unstable 
and treaties inefficacious . . . as long as a reconciliation in- 
spired by mutual charity does not put an end to hatred and 
enmity’’; ‘‘Other nations have an equal right with us both 
to life and to prosperity”’ ; ‘There is need of a fair agreement 
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among all to reduce armaments, simultaneously and equally”’ ; 
“Suppress by a common agreement amongst civilized nations 
compulsory military service’; ‘‘The best guarantee of tran- 
quillity is not a forest of bayonets, but mutual confidence and 
friendship.’’ Christ’s Vicar has not failed the world, but it 
has preferred to listen to the promptings of ambition, avarice, 
fear and hatred. Yet, the Church’s advice was based on 
natural reason and, therefore, should have appealed even to 
the non-Christian, so that the want of practical Christianity 
in the councils of the League does not excuse it. Europe 
must return to common sense. Human solidarity is a stub- 
born fact, so that all must agree that another great war will 
wreck civilization. All do, indeed, agree, but they must 
make haste to order their policies accordingly, and determine 
that, therefore, another war must, by some means or another, 
be prevented. There has not been enough conviction behind 
their efforts : they have been too easily daunted by difficulties, 
and so war has become appreciably more possible. Yet no 
nation, not even Germany, wants war, since a stable Euro- 
pean peace, with all the benefits to international intercourse 
and with all the stimulus to national prosperity that would 
result, would more than compensate for the sacrifice or post- 
ponement of any particular national demand. The nations 
must combine, not against one another, but against the com- 
mon enemy, war. 


Lourdes and Peace 

HE war clouds are not permanent : Providence can dis- 
a3 them in a night: they are there to remind us that 
even human goods, especially goods of the moral order, such 
as unselfishness, moderation, kindness, mercy, justice and 
peace—all that makes human intercourse pleasant and bene- 
ficial—cannot be secured without recourse to God’s help. Let 
us recall that the main agencies for the promotion of peace 
are not the conferences of statesmen, still less the rattling of 
sabres, but the earnest petitions of God-fearing people who 
know both the weakness of man and the might of God. We 
have every reason to hope that the unprecedented Triduum 
for Peace, to be presently celebrated at Lourdes, will do much 
to restore sanity to the councils of Europe and, in the words 
of the Psalmist, lately quoted by the Pope, will ‘‘scatter the 
folk who are longing for wars.’’ Chief amongst these are the 
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armament-makers, whose grim business is enjoying a boom 
at present, and whose interests would be the only ones to 
suffer, were the collective system for mutual security to be 
once more re-established and strengthened. But prayer must 
be backed by action. We must banish rancour from our 
hearts, and boycott the Press that fosters it. We must cul- 
tivate international comity and friendship. If our criticism 
of the League of Nations has been severe, that does not mean 
any weakening in our conviction that it remains the one bul- 
wark against the calamity of world-war. No Catholic, with- 
out disregarding the guidance of the Church, can belittle that 
ideal, on the realization of which the welfare of Christianity 
so much depends. Catholic criticism, when called for, should 
be constructive, and Catholic citizens in whose hands, hands 
literally ‘‘across the seas,’’ the ultimate issues largely lie, 
should do their utmost to keep their respective Governments 
from violating that solemn engagement entered into in their 
name—‘‘to banish war as an instrument of national policy.” 


Good News from Rome 


N the Feast of the Annunciation the Times contained 

the glad news that, on occasion of the final Consistory 
concerning the Canonization of Blessed Fisher and More on 
April 1st, His Holiness would deliver ‘‘an allocution appeal- 
ing to the peoples to support the Governments and the states- 
men working for the cause of peace.’’ Furthermore, that the 
Pope would issue an Encyclical on Easter Sunday wholly de- 
voted to the question of World-Peace. This is the pronounce- 
ment for which, as our pages have often testified, Catholics 
all the world over have been waiting and longing, for al- 
though the doctrine of the Church regarding war has been 
expounded in innumerable books and pamphlets, the words 
of a Pope carry with them a finality and a conviction not to 
be obtained elsewhere. Influenced by the daily preaching of 
unsound international ethics with which the secular Press 
abounds, assailed on the one side by Jingoes, and on the 
other by sentimental Pacifists, the ordinary Catholic needs 
clear and authoritative guidance if he is to think aright on 
this all-important matter. It may well be that the apathy of 
the members of the Church, or their actual appearance in 
the ranks of extremists, which we have often deplored, is due 
to their ignorance of what their profession demands of them 
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—the banishing of hatred and ill-will towards ‘‘foreigners,’’ 
as if they had not the same rights as ourselves. Above all, 
the limits of patriotism need insisting on in these days when 
in many countries the State has grossly exaggerated its 
“rights”? and invaded those of its citizens. There is sound 
sense in the song of the American mother, which begins—‘‘I 
didn’t raise my son to be a soldier.’’ There are other, if not 
higher, ideals than the work of national defence: the pur- 
suit of good, in any case, offers wider scope for human activi- 
ties than mere resistance to evil. To consecrate the main 
energies and resources of the State to the display of military 
strength is a perversion of the ends of Government, and an 
affront to the comity of nations. It is only in barbarous com- 
munities that the individual goes about armed. 


Violenta non durant 

HE contrast between the wide humane outlook of 
T the Vatican City and the self-engrossed nationalism of 
the neighbouring State is becoming more and more marked. 
The Pope has, time and again, condemned the militarization 
of youth, but the Italian Government continues ostentatiously 
to pursue its Pagan ideal of a nation in arms. Contemplat- 
ing such excesses in the totalitarian States, and the violent 
suppression of human liberty that goes with them, the Chris- 
tian has the consolation of knowing that there can be no 
permanence in those political regimes. They are inspired by 
conceptions so directly opposed to the rights of the family 
and the rights of conscience that nothing stable can be con- 
structed on them. They will not, in any case, survive the 
lifetime of their authors, those strong, single-minded per- 
sonalities whose influence cannot, in the nature of things, 
survive them. The fact that these unitary systems are created, 
and have to be maintained, by terrorism, determines their 
ultimate disappearance. In normal circumstances millions 
of men will not long consent to be treated as children. When 
the emergency which furnished the reason for such treatment 
proves to be non-existent, they will resent the interference 
with their private lives which the system demands. And if 
they are Catholics they will find in their religious convictions 
the falseness of the ideals of racial superiority urged upon 
their acceptance. In the faith that makes men free, not in the 
parade of military strength, lies the real salvation of Germany 
and Italy. 
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“Foreign Entanglements” 

NE natural but unfortunate result of the re-birth of bel- 

ligerency in the Old World has been the strengthening 
of America’s traditional ‘‘isolationism.’’ The rejection by 
the Senate of the proposal of its Foreign Committee, that the 
States should help to establish the necessary alternative to 
war by joining the World Court of International Justice, is 
evidence of the growth of that fear of ‘‘foreign entangle- 
ments,’’ which, born of a prudent self-regard, has kept the 
States out of the League, and so done much to account for 
its comparative sterility. In their eyes, its constituents have 
merely multiplied, instead of reducing, their means of aggres- 
sion, and, instead of paying their debts, have wasted their 
resources in futile armament competition. America notices 
the misuse of the League by many of its members and the dis- 
use of it by others. She has, time and again, pointed the 
way to some degree of progress, by recommending universal 
*“‘cuts’”’ in armaments, which would leave relative strengths 
unchanged, but her advice has not been followed and her 
conviction of the merely selfish outlook of the chief Powers 
has thus been repeatedly confirmed. But, whilst we cannot 
blame her policy of aloofness, we cannot but regret it, not 
only because it seems to ignore world-solidarity, but also be- 
cause it delays the hoped-for development of the League’s 
utility. No human institution can be set right merely by out- 
side criticism : collaboration from inside with what is sound 
in it is the only remedy. If, politically, the League functions 
but feebly, still that integral part of it, the International 
Labour Office, does something to remedy the social injustice, 
the exploitation of the masses, the poverty and unemploy- 
ment, the ill-judged economic nationalism, which are the 
seeds of war. The President is fighting against these things 
at home. No “foreign entanglements”’ should be regarded as 
blocking the way, when justice and charity abroad need 


support. 


Christianity and Art 
HE Jewish sculptor, Mr. Jacob Epstein, has again 
thrown his chisel and mallet in the face of Christendom, 
not so much by carving a mass of marble into the semblance 
of a human figure, which he was free to do, but by labelling 
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his achievement—‘‘Behold the Man!’’ Thus, after his 
fashion, he has emulated the Roman soldiers in their dis- 
figurement of Our Lord, yet he finds support, not from 
“emancipated’’ critics only, but even from Catholics, who 
should be the first to resent the Redeemer being made the 
subject of grotesque experiment. No one who does not be- 
lieve that Christ is God is properly qualified to express with 
due reverence the terrible phases of His ‘‘exinanition.’’ The 
sculptor’s good intentions and artistic skill are not to the 
point. We badly need a new Gilbert, for there is much 
cant left in art-criticism, often enough employed to palliate 
indecency, but never more repulsive than when it condones 
what is, objectively at least, sheer blasphemy. As long as 
this particular offender finds Christians ready to excuse, on 
the score of his genius, his anti-Christianity, he is liable to 
repeat his offence, which indeed is itself but a repetition of a 
similar one some dozen years ago. 


The Family Means Test 


RODUCTION primarily for profit rather than for con- 

sumption is of the essence of the Capitalist system and, 
however it may be justified, it certainly causes many inci- 
dental grievances. Chief amongst these is ‘‘starvation amidst 
plenty’’—the tragedy of under-consumption—which itself is 
the immediate source of unemployment. Pending a recon- 
struction of industrial methods, the public authority is forced 
to transfer by taxation the burden of supporting the indigent 
workless to the shoulders of those at work, or otherwise able 
to provide for themselves. This compulsory exercise of frater- 
nal charity is not amiss: there are many who, without it, 
would not regard themselves as bound to practise that virtue. 
But if the number of the able-bodied indigent is large, the 
burden may easily become oppressive. Hence there is little 
disposition amongst taxpayers, who are not generally re- 
sponsible for the Capitalist system, to be generous as well as 
charitable : in fact, the dole, as it is called, must be somewhat 
less than current wages or else many of its recipients would 
have no inducement to seek work. And its amount in the 
taxpayers’ interest must be fixed with an eye to whatever 
other means of livelihood is within reach of the applicant. Ac- 
cordingly, the State, for once in harmony with Christian 
ethics, has taken the household as a unit, and scales its con- 
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tributions more or less in proportion to its pooled resources. 
But the application of the Family Means Test creates a 
sort of dilemma. If the family—parents and unmarried 
children—live together, as is the Christian ideal, the subsist- 
ence given to the unemployed amongst them will be less than 
they would receive as independent units. Hence, a strong 
motive for the children to set up for themselves, or a sense 
of resentment amongst all at having to share their scanty 
earnings with the rest. We cannot fairly urge that, in the 
circumstances, both love and duty should make such sharing 
of goods easy. It is in the circumstances that its hardship 
appears. For, under pressure of fierce competition, wages 
are generally scaled down to individual subsistence rates : 
there is little or no margin for generosity : both parents and 
children, living on wages, have a duty towards their own 
future and must provide for old age in the one case, and mar- 
riage in the other. Love of family, easily shown financially 
by those in easy circumstances, may involve too great a sacri- 
fice amongst the ‘‘proletariat.’’ It was in that conviction that 
a number of prelates and priests lately signed a letter to the 
Press, deprecating, in present circumstances, the applica- 
tion of a Family Means Test. Too many of our workers live 
under conditions which make the exercise of Christian charity 
too heroic for ordinary humanity. 


Justice or Charity? 

E have considered in the above remarks that the dis- 

tribution of the means of subsistence by the commu- 
nity to the indigent is an exercise of charity. There are those, 
as we know, who demand support as a measure of justice, say- 
ing that as it is ‘‘society’’ which causes or acquiesces in un- 
employment, ‘‘society’’ is bound to pay the unemployed the 
wages which they would, in a better-ordered commonwealth, 
have earned. This impression lies at the root of the demand 
—Work or (full) Maintenance. If this view were true the 
Means Test question and many others would take quite an- 
other aspect. The Editor of the Catholic Herald (March 23rd) 
has pointed out that when the whole matter of Unemployment 
Assistance was taken from under the Poor Law and trans- 
ferred to a Government body, the first step in this direction 
was taken, and he has very appositely called attention to an- 
other result of invoking justice rather than charity, viz., that 
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the State, paying full wages to the unemployed, might not 
unfairly set them to some compulsory public undertaking as 
a preliminary condition, and thus give them work as well as 
maintenance. Our sociologists would do well to consider this 
aspect of the question. How does compulsory work differ 


from serfdom ? 


What is the Church? 


N view of the modern emergence, on the ruins of degener- 
pba democracy, of various forms of the one-party or totali- 
tarian State, under one-man rule, the choice of ‘‘Church and 
State’ as the subject for discussion at the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Studies, during the week beginning 
July 27th, could have hardly been more opportune. For 
Catholics almost everywhere are being faced with new politi- 
cal conditions, which take little account of human rights, 
either natural or spiritual, hitherto held sacred. And no little 
good may be hoped from the consideration of the nature of 
the Church, that ‘‘perfect society’’ of its kind which, supra- 
national in essence, has to find a modus vivendi, not only 
with so many forms of national rule, ill-disposed to recognize 
her rights, but also with other religious organizations, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, which positively deny them. The 
ultimate source of all religious differences amongst Christians, 
at least, lies in their discordant views of their Master’s mean- 
ing when He described His Church, and His purpose in 
founding it. Presumably, all want to know and do exactly 
what He meant and wanted. If our Anglican friends, for 
instance, understood as we do the nature and functions of the 
Catholic Church, they would be, not only friends, but 
brothers, children of the same one Mother. How far, on the 
contrary, they are from agreeing with us on this point is 
notorious and, according to some further revelations of the 
‘‘Malines Conversations’’ recently published, that well-mean- 
ing attempt brought them no enlightenment. We learn from 
a hitherto unpublished paper by one of their representatives, 
the late Dr. Gore, that he actually inquired whether, as a 
condition of ‘‘corporate reconciliation,’’ the Roman Church 
would waive acceptance of Papal Infallibility and the Immacu- 
late Conception. Thus he showed that he considered ‘‘cor- 
porate reconciliation’’ to be a process of compromise, and that 
he did not himself practically believe in the visible unity of 
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the Church, although elsewhere he admitted ‘‘the visible 
Catholic Church”’ to be a fundamental dogma. If the ‘‘Con- 
versations’’ had taken the ‘‘Nature of the Church’’ as the 
first matter for discussion they could hardly, we imagine, have 
lasted beyond the first session. 


Dominion S 
N regard to the Continent known as India for which the 
Bill instituting a new form of Government passed its 

second reading on February 11th, the dispute about the term 

*‘Dominion status’? seems somewhat unreal. India can never 

become a Dominion in the same sense as the other more or 

less homogeneous communities which form the Common- 
wealth. There is nothing there at present to replace the unify- 
ing capacity of the present British Raj, and the fact that 
serious and responsible men have determined to reduce this 
influence to a shadow of its former power, is a striking testi- 
mony to the force and extent of Indian ‘‘nationalist’’ aspira- 
tions. Undoubtedly, a change so full of risk and uncertainty 
would never have been proposed except under pressure of a 
much worse alternative. The Commonwealth cannot now 
be held together except by goodwill and self-interest, where- 
fore the task of statesmen is to show India that her rights and 
interests will be better protected within the Commonwealth 
than if she were a wholly independent Federation. The 

British Raj can point back in that land to splendid achieve- 

ments in the material order, yet although the country pro- 

duces abundance of food for all its inhabitants, the ‘‘Man- 
chester economics’’ applied by the Government caused about 

a score of famines during the nineteenth century, which car- 

ried off 33 million people. It is to be feared that, unless what 

is granted now in the way of self-government is granted 
freely, not as a favour but as a right, past benefits will be 
forgotten and only past hardships borne in mind. The atti- 
tude of the Government as stated by Sir Samuel Hoare—‘‘the 
natural issue of India’s progress is the attainment of 

Dominion status,’’ later explained as full self-government, 

seems the only right and prudent one. But, unless ‘‘British’”’ 

India and that ruled by native Princes can work in harmony, 

unless the leaders of the dumb millions of the people show 

themselves capable and competent to rule at least as well as 
the British, reform may well be delayed. 























LOURDES AND THE HOLY 


EUCHARIST 


T is known that on and between the dates April 25th- 
I 28th Mass will be celebrated continuously in the Grotto of 
Lourdes, beginning at 4 p.m. on Thursday, April 25th, 
and ending by a Pontifical celebration at 3 p.m. on Sunday, 
the 28th. It is not yet known whether the privilege of offer- 
ing Mass continuously for three days will be extended to 
other places : but we have been told that it has been granted 
to Milan; and, if that city has obtained such a grace, it may 
well be that other shrines, e.g., Montmartre, or Our Lady 
of Lujan in the Argentine, or Loreto, may obtain something 
similar. Anyhow, the Holy Father has expressly approved 
not only of Catholics going to Lourdes so numerously as 
possible, but of their joining actively, all over the world, in 
the unique act of worship that is to be offered there. If, 
he says, under the leadership of their bishops in their re- 
spective dioceses, ‘‘by offering Masses for this intention and 
by special prayers . . . all Christians . . . partake in the 
Triduum of Lourdes . . . We shall indeed perceive the One 
Sacrifice being offered with ‘one voice and with one mind’ 
... the whole family of Christians united in one intention, in 
one faith, and in one prayer.’’ So writes the Holy Father in 
his letter to Mgr. Gerlier, Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, a 
letter which has taken on almost the character of an encyclical. 
Mgr. Gerlier, on his side, has, with the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
approval, sent a letter to all the bishops of the world, in which 
he explains what is to happen at Lourdes, and begs the 
bishops to try to send priests and laymen from all parts of 
the world to Lourdes, and, failing that, to arrange so far as 
possible in their dioceses, for triduums of prayers, of Com- 
munion Masses, Holy Hours, Nocturnal Adoration, or any- 
thing else that they may consider opportune. Our own hier- 
archy will, of course, instruct us as to what they wish us, 
here in England, to do: but in order that the response may 
be, within our coasts, both universal and convinced, no effort 
must be spared to explain to all our Catholics precisely what 
is to happen at Lourdes, and why, and what the enduring 
consequences are to be—for, short of these desired results, 
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the Lourdes celebrations will be, as someone said, no more 
than a magnificent display of spiritual fireworks. Such an 
opinion is, of course, not wholly correct ; for, the tremendous 
power of collective prayer as such, and of this hitherto un- 
paralleled offering of continuous Masses, cannot but produce 
its heavenly and lasting consequences. Still, Mass itself, 
infinite of its nature, has an increased power in the concrete, 
in accordance with the fervour of the priest who offers it and 
of the people who co-offer it. 

Our Catholic Press has already pointed out that the im- 
petus, which has issued in this great project, proceeded from 
England; but it was so in two ways. First, it was under- 
stood that the Holy Father wished the Year of Jubilee, and 
its extension, to be the occasion of a great increase in the 
understanding of the Holy Eucharist and Mass in particular, 
of love for it, and of the right use of it. After the publication 
of the Encyclical ‘‘Quod Nuper’’ (June 6, 1933), which ex- 
pressed his mind, the British Society for the Maintenance of 
the Apostolic See submitted a scheme to the Holy Father, 
by means of which the offering of Masses, over and above 
that obligatory on Sunday, in union with the intentions of 
the Pope, should be organized. The Holy Father welcomed 
the scheme. In accordance with it, members of the ‘‘Mass 
Crusade,”’ clergy and laity, promised to offer Mass either on 
every Friday, or, on the second Friday of each month, or on 
some other possible day, in union with the intentions for 
which the Pope should be himself offering Mass upon that 
day. The response was remarkable; and, so far as England 
went, was good though somewhat “‘patchy’”’ ; out of the total 
of 120,234 Masses thus heard and offered in England, one 
cannot diagnose, so to say, how many were heard in convent 
schools, etc., where it is easy to ensure a whole number of 
Masses being heard in this way. In some churches, the mat- 
ter was not spoken of at all, mainly, I think, from lack of 
imagination—a cause responsible in part for so few English 
Catholics taking part in far away Eucharistic Congresses, 
or, indeed, seeing the precise point of such celebrations. 

It may be of interest, in any case, to compare our figures 
with those of other lands : we shall have cause both for grati- 
tude and for a certain humiliation. Our total was, as I said, 
120,234 Masses: that of Java 257,904; of Spain 56,950; of 
Portugal 900,910 ; of Lithuania and the Fiji Islands severally, 
almost the same number. Persecuted Mexico offered 
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1,119,309 Masses; anti-clerical Ecuador 198,000; very anti- 
Catholic Greece 13,239 and Rumania almost the same ; France 
well over 2,000,000; India more than 1,500,000; China, 
198,345; Germany over 13,500,000; the United States nearly 
17,500,000, exclusive of the Polish offerings there, which 
would have brought the total up to 18,000,000. Poland in 
Europe just under 3,000,000; Holland just under 1,500,000. 
We need not write out a complete catalogue. Reflect on these 
statistics. The total number of Masses heard for the Pope’s 
intention and presented to him was 49,805,749; had organi- 
zation been more perfect, and had the ideal been better under- 
stood, the 50 millions would easily have been reached and 
surpassed. As it was, the result represented an immense 
volume of petition, offered in the most efficacious and accept- 
able way, for a single end. 

The statistics proper to each country were beautifully illu- 
minated and written out in the several languages, and the 
resulting volume was presented to the Holy Father. Tears 
came to his eyes. He declared that now he understood the 
cause of certain ‘‘miracles’’ of which he had had cognizance 
during the Holy Year. He added, that one miracle was the 
fact that on no one day of that year of appalling over-work, 
had he felt ‘‘A bout de ses forces’’; exhausted. Cardinal 
Pacelli wrote, on May 14, 1934, to Cardinal Bourne, saying 
that it was ‘‘hardly possible’ to express the joy felt by the 
Pope because of this offered treasure, and that he ‘‘earnestly 
desired’’ the Crusade of Holy Mass to be continued, with 
the specifications we noted down above. The Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State wrote also to the Society for the Maintenance 
of the Apostolic See, to the Apostleship of Prayer (to both 
of which bodies the carrying out of the enterprise had been 
conjointly entrusted), and to the General of the Society of 
Jesus, in view of the intimate relation in which the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer stands to that Society. To all, he expressed 
the Holy Father’s wish for ‘‘energetic perseverance.”’ 

So much, then, for one set of facts that lie behind the 
Lourdes Triduum. 

Some time later, a member of the English Catholic laity, 
much distressed by the possibility of renewed international 
animosities leading to another war, conceived the idea of a 
whole day’s celebration of consecutive Masses. It was thought 
that this might occur at Einsiedeln; precisely, I think, be- 
cause this ancient and miraculous shrine of Our Lady was 
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relatively ‘‘unpopular,’’ and the event could thus take place 
in comparative privacy. The idea at first appeared exorbi- 
tant, but viewed in connexion with what has been said about 
Mass, not to mention the occasion of the termination of the 
Holy Year, it began to seem less startling. It was placed 
before Cardinal Bourne, who welcomed it enthusiastically ; 
only, said he, were the permission granted, it would create 
such reverberations that only Lourdes could be the proper 
place for its realization. The Cardinal then wrote to Car- 
dinal Verdier of Paris, who in his turn placed it before the 
Holy See, and the upshot was that not only one day, but 
three days of consecutive Masses were decided on, and 
Lourdes was appointed as the place where the Triduum was 
to occur. Thus this country can rightfully give thanks to 
God as having played its definite and inspiring part in what 
cannot but be a uniquely important event. 

As for the success of the Triduum at Lourdes, this is en- 
sured—almost embarrassingly so. National pilgrimages have 
already been decided on, including a group from this country. 
The embarrassment is due simply to the fact that Lourdes 
cannot absorb an indefinite number of pilgrims, especi- 
ally in the spring when no one presumably sleeps out. 
True, many towns round about have large hotels, and rail- 
ways and charabanc companies have already begun to ar- 
range for transport. But neither can an indefinite number 
of people so much as approach the Grotto, since it is in some- 
thing of a bottle-neck and the space between it and the river 
is not very large. I conceive that the river might have a 
platform built right over it; but this might be to court dan- 
ger. It remains that multitudes can assist at a Mass in the 
Grotto from the further bank. On the whole, however, Catho- 
lics will have to join, please God whole-heartedly, in worship 
within their own frontiers. 

Now quite apart from his exhortation that this world-wide 
act of worship should be formally united with the Lourdes 
Triduum, the Holy Father’s letter also turns our attention 
outwards from the closing of the Holy Year thus at Our 
Lady’s shrine to the world at large and to the future. 


To-day, if ever [he writes to Mgr. Gerlier], we need 
to pray for the divine assistance : the whole world needs 
it, and the whole community of nations. The evils which 
are even now impending are so great as to leave little 
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prospect of relief; while the future fills every mind with 
anxiety and suspense. Let all [he proceeds] who glory 
in the name of Christians, let all who live by divine 
faith ask from God who alone can grant it the health 
that ailing humanity needs. .. Let us pray especially 
that men may happily compose their quarrels and settle 
their differences, so that all nations may receive the bless- 
ing of true peace... That these happy results may 
come about, We most firmly hope; and We find still 
firmer grounds for Our confidence in a further plan 
formed by those who are jointly responsible for this enter- 
prise. 

This plan is, precisely, the world-wide participation in 

the Triduum of Lourdes. 

Thus during those days the whole Catholic world, from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, with 
one voice and with one mind, will offer supplication to 
God and His most holy Mother, imploring mercy, peace 
and salvation... And during those three days, We feel 
confident that the Holy Sacrifice will be offered with a 
still more intense fervour of charity . . . and that the 
forthcoming celebrations may result in an increased de- 
votion to the august Sacrifice of the Altar. 


Now, lest these aspirations evaporate into the vague, the 
Holy Father has given his approbation in principle to the 
establishment of a universal ‘‘League of Holy Mass.’’ On 
the one hand, it is certain that he cannot but be delighted that 
what gave him so much pleasure a year ago should be, in 
some way, consolidated and perpetuated ; yet on the other, he 
is hardly likely to sanction forthwith any elaborate rules, let 
alone to impose them upon the Catholic world. Everyone 
knows how long the Holy See waits before sanctioning new 
Religious Congregations, and how much it desires to see 
how they work in various dioceses and various parts of the 
world before it gives them its decisive approval. However, 
the approval of the Mass-League has been given “‘in prin- 
ciple,’’ and it is hard to see how it could fail to be established 
in view of the results of the previous ‘‘crusade’’ and the con- 
solation drawn from these by the Holy Father himself. 

Now it is certain that the prerequisite, demanded from every 
member, will be their own fidelity to the obligation of Sun- 
day Mass. Everyone knows how vaguely that obligation is 
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felt in certain regions; how easily the excuse is offered that 
“I work all the week; those things do not apply to me, but 
only to those who have leisure.’’ Thus Mass-going becomes 
an affair for the ‘‘boss’’; and in whole districts, it has been 
calculated, not more than 5 per cent go to Mass. I myself 
have known villages in France, for example, where people 
went to Mass, but most erratically—the men, four times a 
year, two of those occasions being the feast of St. Cecilia, 
because she was patroness of their band, and the other, the 
feast of the local Saint. They were all baptized, all married 
in church, and all meant to receive the Last Sacraments; all, 
moreover, caused their children to make, with great éclat, 
their First Communion. But that First Communion was too 
often the last, and I could not see how the idea of their Sun- 
day ‘“‘obligation’’ had in any way lodged in their brains. 
How to revive and spread this notion of ‘‘obligation”’ was 
one of the most prominent topics discussed during the Con- 
gress at Buenos Aires. 

A second matter will undoubtedly be this—encouragement 
given to all who do fulfil their personal obligation, to hear, 
furthermore, a purely voluntary Mass, weekly, or monthly, 
on a specified day or not, for the welfare of all who do not 
fulfil their own obligation ; or, again, to bring with them to 
Mass anyone of whom they have charge or can otherwise 
influence. 

The next point is, that those who spontaneously go to Mass 
on Sundays, or at other times, or bring friends or others to 
Mass, should not be satisfied with physical presence at Mass, 
but should increasingly understand, love, and make use of 
it. I doubt whether anyone who goes to Mass at all, does so 
merely physically. That would mean, to be present there 
as he might be anywhere else, for example, in a smoking- 
room. That might conceivably be true of a young man 
who went to Mass merely because it would hurt his mother 
if he didn’t. And certainly, such young men, and indeed 
young women, seem not to be few. But short of them (and 
even they . . . even they, when you get down to their soul’s 
marrow ?), how very many go to Mass because they would 
feel vaguely ‘‘uncomfortable’’ if they didn’t? These offer 
a happy hunting-ground to psychologists who inquire into 
infantile complexes. I do not decry even this quasi-physical 
presence at Mass. When I seemed to be decrying it, recently, 
a layman said to me: ‘‘Please, please—leave some room for 
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Grace.’’ He meant, that the 1-100th per cent contribution 
from man, met with a goth per cent response from God. He 
was right. But you can’t presume upon it. A recent series 
of B.B.C. talks has issued into an avalanche of letters from 
non-Catholics and also Catholics. The former say: ‘‘You 
are dogmatizing. That is no good to us. Offer some reasons 
for what you say.’’ (This opens whole fields for our con- 
sideration. No one is giving non-Catholics reasons for any 
Christian belief. The C.E.G. tries; but so far, on the whole, 
their task has been Catholic, not generally ‘‘Christian,’’ or 
even‘‘theist’’ propaganda.) But the Catholics say : ‘‘We be- 
lieve. Weare loyal. But we are attacked. We are attacked 
about the Virgin Birth; the Resurrection ; Christ’s miracles. 
We don’t know what to say.’”’ Nor do they. Nor, in a 
sense, ought the average young Catholic to know all those 
things, any more than he knows how or why he can breathe. 
It remains, that a very large number of modern Catholics 
need to know better what Mass is, why they should ‘‘go’’ to 
it, what is happening at the altar, and what the priest 
is saying. 

Hence any Crusade, or League, concerned with ‘‘hearing 
Mass,’’ must concern itself with the liturgy of Mass in all its 
details, so that a man may understand it, at least as well as 
he understands the details of his job or of his sport. Per- 
sonally, we feel pretty sure that a popular appreciation of 
(understanding of, love for, use of) Mass will not be regained 
until the entire congregation participates collectively, vocally 
and intelligently, in the celebration of the Liturgy. We have 
never disguised this our conviction. But apart from what 
may be considered a personal fad (though in view of so many 
ecclesiastical documents, it is hard to see how it can be), 
it seems clear that the Papal desire that an immensely de- 
veloped devotion to Mass should come about, must involve 
a great increase in the understanding of Mass and of all that 
concerns it. Else we should risk falling down into a sort 
of Protestant state of mind—that a vague emotion is all that 
religions asks of one. How vividly I remember my own Pro- 
testant days, when I used to be asked: ‘‘Did you not feel 
God very near you during Evensong?’’ And indeed one 
did. Hymns; organ; twilight. But what happened on Mon- 
day morning? Therefore, this Papally-approved Crusade, 
and projected League, will involve not only a more frequent 
“going to’? Mass, but a much deeper understanding of what 
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Mass is, and a more active sharing in all that makes up the 
liturgy of Mass. The Liturgy is the Church’s official and 
collective way of praying. Let no one say that “I pray 
privately : I do not like praying with other people elbowing 
me: I do not like praying save in my own way, my own 
words.’’ That, if it were really meant, and if there were no- 
thing else to it, would be the worst sort of religious indi- 
vidualism. It would be as alien to human ‘“‘sociableness,” 
as to the Church’s Catholicity. Every Catholic who prays 
at all, has a thousand opportunities of praying ‘‘in his own 
way, in his own words,”’ and as privately as he pleases. But 
he is not an individualist. He lives in a society; he has his 
collective, social way of praying at least as much as he has 
his private way of eating—and heaven knows how many and 
how costly are the dinners, complete with liqueurs and cigars, 
that Catholics, Catholic Societies, give to one another. (It 
is a positive temptation to calculate how much money, Catho- 
lic money, is spent on food, drinks and smokes, per annum, 
in this single city of London. Do we rebuke it? Well, so-so. 
We don’t say that it is bad, precisely because it is ‘‘social.” 
But do we think it could be simplified? slightly de- 
materialized? Yes.) 

The specific ‘‘social’’ opportunity of the Catholic, is Social 
Worship. Mass, on Sundays, is his proper Social Worship. 
But such worship is very poor, if it be not according to his 
maximum of intelligence and of appetite. Therefore, every- 
thing that enables him to worship, with ‘‘all his heart, and 
all his mind, and all his strength,’’ is what the Holy See, in 
asking an increase of ‘‘devotion’’ to Mass, is asking from him. 

When, therefore, the Holy See sanctions, applauds, and 
urges a quite unique—note, historically, absolutely unique— 
event, that is, the Triduum of continuous Masses at Lourdes, 
the Pope, the Holy Spirit, Christ our Lord, want that some- 
thing—dare I say ? as astonishing as Pentecost, should hap- 
pen amongst us. May, then, every reader of THE MONTH 
realize that he, or she, cannot possibly dissociate themselves 
from this event, but must ask of their heart, of their con- 
fessor, of their bishop, in what way they can co-operate to the 
maximum with that Triduum, and with the intensive Catholic 
work that must begin forthwith after it. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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Y first impression of Montenegro was hardly of the 

best, for, no sooner had I turned my weary back on 

the sparkling glory of the Bocche di Cattaro and 
started off along the dusty road towards Cetinje, than I 
realized that I had left the pleasant calm of the Dalmatian 
Coast and was now an intruder in the domain of wild beasts 
and wilder men. 

A fierce old woman spat a curse at me for spilling water 
on her grain, which lay bleaching in the sun on the stone 
margin of a wayside well; children laughed and pointed at 
the crazy foreigner in the little villages which clung to the 
mountain slopes ; a shepherd’s dog made me take to my heels 
when I attempted a short cut across a boulder-strewn field. 
And then Cetinje, which I had travelled so far to see and 
which had seemed so romantic on the map and in travel books, 
turned out to be so very ordinary. Even the warrior history 
of the ‘‘smallest capital in Europe’’ could not atone for the 
ugly modern houses, the streets made of dried mud, and the 
blinding glare. I paid a fleeting visit to the palace where 
King Nikolai once held sway over his mountain people, and 
at whose door the King was accustomed to transact all his 
financial business, speak to the people, and even distribute 
literature from his, the only, library in all Montenegro. But 
now there is no guard of stalwart mountaineers to play their 
wild mountain music in the palace courtyard ; King ‘‘Nikita’’ 
no longer sells stamps at the palace gate ; the drone of cement 
mixers and of steam engines make the music which heralds 
the transformation of Cetinje from a glamorous past to a 
factory future. 

It was on the next day that I first experienced that hos- 
pitality which my mind will always associate with the Bal- 
kans in general, and Montenegro in particular. I was tramp- 
ing along a hard, rocky road, which the signposts said would 
take me to Podgorica. Hours passed. I began to doubt the 
veracity of those signposts. The sun, which in a few short 
hours had proved itself a false friend, was beating down on 
the winding road, parching my mouth so that those songs 
which come so readily to the lips during a vagabond’s morn- 
ing, died with a choke and a rattle in my throat. I started 
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up an eternal slope, becoming oblivious of anything but my 
ever-increasing thirst. At last I could stand it no longer, and 
struck off from the road, towards a little group of houses where 
I hoped to find a well. Arriving at the porch of the first 
house, I ventured ‘‘Voda?’’ at an old woman who stood in 
the low doorway, and from behind whose voluminous skirts 
two brown-skinned children were peering wide-eyed at the 
stranger with the great sack on his back. Without ever tak- 
ing her eyes off me, the old lady called out to someone in the 
house, and in a moment a villainous, black-jowled moun- 
taineer with a wall eye came out and, wonder of wonders, 
spoke in very fluent French! A common language melted 
the barriers of suspicion, and the children were sent rushing 
to the well, from which they soon returned with an earthen- 
ware pitcher, brimming with water so cold that it hurt. 

My host had been employed in Paris for some years at one 
of the great railway stations. A wartime refugee, he had re- 
turned to the land of his birth on a pedal bicycle in 1926! 
The old lady was his mother, and then and there I was intro- 
duced to the entire family, and all the available neighbours. 

Among these latter was an old gentleman with a fierce, 
handsome face, who had spent ten years in Cannes during 
and after the war. He had a charming way of talking, and 
after we had all had coffee, he took me by the arm and, chat- 
ting all the while, propelled me gently towards his orchard 
where we gathered ripe figs. He insisted on my taking away 
the very cream of our joint efforts, and then we went up to 
his house above the road and, entering the kitchen—where 
a fire burnt in the middle of the earthen floor—we found his 
wife preparing the midday meal. We visited the rest of the 
little house, and he showed me with some pride his souvenirs 
of France, his picture of King Alexander, and last (but cer- 
tainly not least in his estimation) a picture of Mr. Lloyd 
George in full cry. 

We went out on to his balcony, and, as he pointed out the 
mighty heat haze which hung over Lake Scutari like a gauze 
veil over filigree gold, his young grandson fetched us glasses 
of ‘‘rakiyeh’’ which, as usual, brought tears to my eyes. We 
lingered long on that shady balcony, and talked of all man- 
ner of things. His simple philosophy of life, and his con- 
tentedness with his immediate surroundings, made me envy 
his lot, and later gave me strength to face the hardships of 
my journey. 
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He walked a mile or so with me along the road, regaling 
me with tales of the Balkan Wars; pointing out the valley 
where the Turks had once been encamped, and that mountain 
where the Montenegrin guns roared back defiance at the in- 
vader as the warrior children of the Black Mountains barred 
the path to Cetinje. 

When at last I said good-bye, and tried to express my 
thanks to my new friend, the gentle eyes, deep-set in that 
rugged countenance, smiled back at me as he said: ‘‘It was 
nothing. You were weary and needed refreshment... I 
had it, that is all. I ask no reward, but that you should al- 
ways think of Montenegro with affection.’? He shook hands, 
patted me on the shoulder, and strode off down the road, 
around the bend and out of sight without ever looking back. 

The great kindness of these charming people did much to 
lighten the burdens of the day, and to change my views on 
Montenegro. But the following day, my last in Montenegro, 
gave me an even more delightful example of this enviable 
native hospitality. 

I had left the high mountains and was on my way from 
Podgorica to Plavnica on the shores of Lake Scutari, whence 
I hoped to take a boat across the lake to Albania. My road 
lay long and straight across the bare, dusty plains, which run 
down to the lake side, where great bands of gipsies graze 
their cattle on fertile land, abandoned by the peasants on ac- 
count of its fever-laden climate. I had gratefully accepted a 
lift in a hay-cart, offered me by a brawny young farmer com- 
ing back from Podgorica to his home on the plain, and so 
for two hours we had been jolting along in silence. At last 
my chauffeur drew up in the village of Golubovci, and made 
signs to indicate that here he left the main road, and I must 
continue alone. As I was thanking him, the inevitable circle 
of children, young and old, arrived from nowhere and began 
to whisper personal remarks to each other. Just as I was 
about to make a determined dash for freedom, where the 
human ‘‘zareba’’ was at its thinnest, a pleasant-faced, middle- 
aged man stepped forward and asked if I spoke English. His 
strong American accent proclaimed him to be one of those 
unfortunates who had left the land of their birth to seek their 
fortunes in the New World, and, on their return to their own 
country, had been caught in the toils of the economic depres- 
sion which made them exiles in their own land. 

Peter N—— had, in fact, spent some thirteen years in 
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America, where he had been a workman in Chrysler’s works 
in Detroit. We repaired to the village ‘‘gostiona’’ and, over 
a cup of Turkish coffee, I told him my story and he talked of 
his life in the United States. In the village store we met 
Peter’s brother, Louis, who had also spent many years across 
the Atlantic, as a brakeman on the St. Paul Railroad in 
Minnesota, until an accident which cost him half his right 
foot had brought him back to Montenegro. He spoke very 
good English indeed, and told me many things about the life 
of the village and the politics of the villagers. 

As evening drew on, I began to think about a camping 
ground for the night. Peter had counselled me not to go 
on towards Plavnica till the morning, as he assured me that 
only the Romanies can endure the fevers which rise from the 
marshes. He suggested, at first, that I should pass the night 
in the police station, adding naively : ‘‘It’s a very nice police 
station !’’ But, about six o’clock, when we had told each 
other our life stories, as so often happens when two people 
meet for the first time with the probability of never meeting 
again, and the shadows cast by the leafy shelter outside the 
café were stabbing deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
dying day, Peter suddenly said: ‘‘Friend, would you do me 
the honour of spending the night at my poor house?’’ I was 
overjoyed. This was clearly a unique chance of attaining the 
object of my pilgrimage—to see the life of the Balkan 
Peoples, not as it is presented in travel brochures, but as it 
is really lived. I accepted gladly, and we moved off down 
the road in the direction of his house. 

On the way we passed several farms belonging to Peter’s 
cousins, and at each a little ceremony took place. I was 
taken into the farmyard and enthroned on a three-legged 
stool, while all the members of the family were called in from 
the fields, and then, with Peter as interpreter, the head of the 
family made me a charming speech of welcome, to which I 
replied saying how glad I was to be in Montenegro, and to 
meet them all. There followed songs and jokes and much 
noisy laughter and handshaking. 

At last we came to Peter’s house. He had told me that he 
was a “‘mighty poor man,”’ but I was in no way prepared for 
the sight that met my eyes. I never knew such poverty 
existed. The house was a one-roomed hut, with a floor of 
beaten earth; the walls were mud and sticks, stuffed up with 
newspaper, and the roof, a flimsy shelter of reeds and grass. 
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We sat down outside the rickety door, and talked to Louis 
and the headman of the village. I marvelled at the wonderful 
sense of humour, mingled with a basic native fatalism, which 
enabled these people to make light of their extreme poverty. 
Mentioning his brother, Louis said: ‘‘Oh, Peter, he’s a rich 
one. After all he has got seven chickens.’’ He neglected to 
add what I subsequently learned, that Peter was selling his 
precious poultry to buy bread for his wife and two children. 
But under their patient exteriors, how they must curse that 
nostalgic moment which brought them home to destitution. 

About suppertime Peter said apologetically : ‘‘We haven’t 
much, I’m afraid. Perhaps a little bread and milk . . . if my 
cousins will give me some.’’ That, indeed, was our supper, 
and we ate it ravenously, squatting round a common bowl 
while the flickering light from the fire accentuated the craggy 
features of my host, as he dipped his battered tin spoon in 
and out of the unsavoury mess which had been his sole diet 
for months. His wife did not eat with us, but crouched in 
silence by the fire until the end of the meal, when she delved 
into a bundle in the corner and produced two very discoloured 
hard-boiled eggs, which she insisted that I should eat. 

After some desultory conversation, Louis went home and 
we prepared for the night. Following Peter’s example, I 
took off my coat and boots and climbed into the ‘‘bed’’ of 
boards and straw in one corner of the “oom, while Peter’s 
wife and two little children climbed in‘o an identical con- 
traption in another. I wriggled into the straw and was drop- 
ping off to sleep, but I had reckoned without the chickens, 
which flew about the room for some time until they perched 
on the furniture, one even roosting on the end of the bed. 
Indeed, the various forms of life in and about my bed made 
sleep rather difficult, and I was stiff and restless when the 
dawn thrust its lean grey arms through the one tiny window 
in the hut. 

There is little else to tell. I managed to persuade my host 
to accept a little tea from my stock as a mark of my gratitude, 
and after saying good-bye all round, I left for Plavnica by the 
tiny train which takes two hours to do the fourteen miles 
from Podgorica to Plavnica. As I swung on board, Louis 
Spat contemptuously into the thick white dust: ‘‘Not like 
Minnesota trains,’’ he grunted. 

The thought stayed with me as the little train rattled along 
towards the great lake. No, indeed, life in Golubovci was 
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not like life on the other side of the Atlantic, where Peter and 
Louis had known the meaning of money and the things that 
money can buy. Still, their ill fortune had not embittered 
them ; they had received me into their midst not necessarily 
because I was poor like themselves, but rather because I was 
a stranger without a home. The mere setting down of words 
on paper could never convey to the reader all the little ways 
in which these wonderful people were so kind to me. They 
fetched me a clean towel from a sort of ‘‘hope chest’’ when 
I was washing at the well in the morning. They always gave 
me the best stool, the last cup of coffee. . . 

As the little steamer carried me away from the solitary 
jetty which is Plavnica, I looked back at Montenegro past 
the huts in the reeds where the long-haired Romanies live, 
across the great white and green plains to where Golubovci 
lies in the shadow of the Black Mountain. 

I was filled with a strange emotion as I turned my back on 
Montenegro. I did not feel that I had merely ‘‘done’’ an- 
other foreign country. On the contrary, I felt that I was 


leaving home for the second time. 
PETER CRANE. 





The Two Roads 


WO roads of solace stretch for us, who twine 
Strange kinship to the beasts and to the angels— 

Our maddening blend of mortal and divine— 

Two separate roads, yet both are like evangels. 

One is the lovely kindness of the heart, 

Hedged and secure; the other, lit with glory, 

Feathers the tortured mind on wings of art 

To irised isle and marble promontory. 


Seldom are they combined. Yet each will lead, 
If followed, to the same resplendent goal, 

The final satisfaction of the need 

Of quiet heart or of tempestuous soul : 

Ecstatic rest, the sempiternal blossom 

Of God’s fierce kindness on His burning bosom. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 














VICTIMS OF NATIONALISM 


HE phenomenon of the Totalitarian State has re- 
ceived much attention by students of politics under 
two aspects, the one theoretical, the other diplomatic. 
Under the first head, the excesses resulting from the tenet 
that the State, especially when identified with race or nation, 
is the absolute end of life, have been examined and trounced— 
nowhere more soundly than in THE MontH. Under the 
second, the influence of these contemporary experiments in 
arbitrary government upon inter-State relations absorbs the 
anxious attention of statesmen and diplomats in all those 
countries in which political liberty survives. Uncertainty 
concerning the direction in which the somewhat erratic genius 
of Mussolini will swing the new power of his militarized Italy 
has for ten years been a disquieting rather than a stabilizing 
force in Europe. The designs of the Communist dictatorship 
of Russia upon the West were, for some years after the War, 
the principal anxiety, if not obsession, of the Foreign Offices. 
But since the absorption of the oligarchy of Moscow with 
its successive Five Year Plans and its growing fears of Japan, 
there has been, and still is, a diplomatic tendency to regard 
the Bolshevik menace as a thing of the past. It is now the 
National Revolutionary Government of Germany which holds 
the centre of the European stage. And the diplomacy of the 
Western Powers hovers between the policy of precautionary 
encirclement and the policy (based, as we believe, upon a 
truer reading of history) which seeks to dissolve the dan- 
gerous inferiority complex of the German nation by the offer 
of agreements, freely contracted upon equal terms, for the 
organization of international security. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that, whatever the lines of diplomatic activity at any 
given moment, Nationalism, as a system of State organiza- 
tion, has for some years past been the most dynamic and dis- 
turbing element in international life. 

But besides the theoretic, moral and political issues raised 
by the Totalitarian State and its effect upon inter-State re- 
lations, another problem urgently calls for study and action : 
it is the problem of the human debris with which it has littered 
two continents. 

No doubt every revolution, every violent change in govern- 
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ment within a State, has forced a number of its subjects to 
become fugitives. But never in the history of Western civili- 
zation has so great a refugee population been brought into 
being, as that which now embarrasses the majority of Euro- 
pean Governments, and fills every habitable nook and cranny 
of the Near and Far East, in consequence both of the Com- 
munist tyranny in Russia and the series of Nationalist revolu- 
tions elsewhere since 1918. No English periodical has so far 
given a full account of the present plight of these refugees, 
or of the administrative confusion of which they are the vic- 
tims. The facts are as follows. 

In 1928, when the consequences of the economic crisis were 
not foreseen, and when there was a general desire among 
Governments to liquidate the emergency services of the 
League of Nations, the Assembly resolved to reduce progres- 
sively over a period of ten years the subsidy provided in the 
budget of the League for the Nansen International Office for 
Refugees. The sum granted for 1935 is only 280,000 Swiss 
francs, and all financial assistance is due to cease after 1938. 
It was not only a desire for economy that prompted this policy 
of liquidation. The greatest operation of resettlement—the 
establishment in Northern Greece of a million exiles who had 
been driven from Asia Minor after the military triumphs of 
Mustapha Kemel—had been completed by a special Com- 
mission. A large part of the Armenians had been settled, or 
seemed to have good prospects of settlement, in Syria or in 
the Soviet Republic of Erivan. And the Russian fugitives 
from the Bolshevik regime, who formed the bulk of the 
refugees requiring international assistance, were, for the most 
part, furnished with ‘‘Nansen passports’’ and distributed in 
countries where there was some hope of their gaining their 
living. While, therefore, it was realized that the process of 
permanent assimilation and settlement must, in the case of 
every group of refugees, take some time, it was hoped that 
all these exiles would, before long, be absorbed by, and be- 
come citizens of, various State-members of the League. 

This policy is now in ruins. In every industrial country 
the economic crisis has maintained at a high level, or even 
greatly increased, the total number of unemployed. Xeno- 
phobia has been the inevitable consequence. It is all but im- 
possible for indigent, or even self-supporting foreigners to 
become naturalized. Native workmen of every country, 
anxious to retain their jobs or to find work, agitate for the 
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expulsion of the refugees. So far from seeking to absorb 
them, one Government after another, yielding to this pres- 
sure, has sought to withdraw their labour permits and to 
expel them. Year after year the Assembly passes a resolution 
“earnestly appealing to Governments not to expel refugees 
before they have obtained formal permission to enter an 
adjacent country.’’ Year after year the Governments ignore 
this resolution. 

In October, 1933, an Inter-Governmental Conference was 
held which drew up a Convention (based upon Article 23 of 
the Covenant), the main objects of which are to co-ordinate 
and make effective previous agreements of Governments on 
this subject, and in particular, to ensure to refugees the en- 
joyment of civil rights; free access to courts of law; security 
and stability in their settlement and employment ; facilities to 
work in the professions, in industry and in commerce; free- 
dom of movement and admission to schools and universities. 
This Convention has only been ratified so far by one Govern- 
ment—the Bulgarian. In short, no effective measures what- 
ever have been taken to deal with the failure of the assimila- 
tion policy, or to provide for the large body of refugees who 
will still stand in need of help when the Nansen International 
Office is liquidated. 

The total number of refugees who look to the Office for pro- 
tection—many of whom in their distress have tramped hun- 
dreds of miles on foot to Geneva to obtain assistance—is not 
less than 1,000,000. Many authorities believe the figure to 
be much higher. Of these over 800,000 are Russian exiles, 
of whom nearly a quarter of a million are in France, where, 
until recently, most of them were earning some sort of living. 
Now they are constantly being ejected from factories and 
other employment and refused permis de travail. Some 4,000 
are in prison, having received their refoulement or deporta- 
tion orders and having nowhere to go. Many tragic examples 
might be quoted. Nine men of good education, for instance, 
employed as manual labourers for eight years in a tannery, 
have excellent records and are highly skilled. Life is now 
made intolerable for them. Their combined families have 
saved 120,000 francs, and they need only a loan to enable 
them to emigrate to South America, where they could set up 
a small tannery of their own. But no money is available to 
help them. In a year or two their savings will be exhausted 
and they will become destitute. Ministerial decrees and ad- 
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ministrative action have become more and more severe in im- 
posing restrictions on foreign workers, especially since Octo- 
ber, 1934. And the Russians are the chief sufferers. 

Other Russians are scattered in large numbers throughout 
the Balkans—over 5,300 had ‘‘Nansen passports’’ issued to 
them or renewed in Bulgaria last year. They are to be found 
in all the countries bordering on Russia, including China and 
Chinese Turkestan. The Office has been instrumental in 
transporting some goo, including some Catholics, from Man- 
churia to Brazil. But thousands remain in China in abject 
need. The revelation of the extent to which unfortunate Rus- 
sian women have been drawn into the brothels of Shanghai, 
Hankow and Tientsin, duly shocked Assembly delegates last 
year. But no money was forthcoming to enable the neces- 
sary work of rescue to be undertaken. 

Among the other refugees the Armenians are most numer- 
ous—170,000 in all. A certain number, including 8,500 trans- 
ported from Greece during the last three years with the assist- 
ance of the Office, have been settled in the Republic of 
Erivan ; but the local Government will not accept more with- 
out a loan. In Iraq, 10,000 are settled in conditions of com- 
parative stability. The largest settlements are in Syria, where 
24,831 have been established in urban and 1,586 in rural 
homes, by means of advances from a revolving fund to which 
private institutions have generously contributed. 

The 14,000 Assyrian, Chaldean and Turkish refugees, for 
whom the Office is responsible, are made up of small groups 
widely scattered. They include the 500 Assyrian men, with 
their families, who fled into Syria after the fighting and 
massacres in the Mosul liwa in August, 1933, and were ad- 
mitted by the French; for these, settled to the number of 
2,000, in or about Hassetche, a grant has been made to the 
French authorities by the Iraq Government. 

The difficulty of the task entrusted to the Nansen Office 
may be gauged from the appeal which it issued at Christmas, 
1934, and for which the League of Nations Union, the ‘‘Save 
the Children Fund” and the Lord Mayor’s Armenian Fund, 
are trying to organize a response in Great Britain. The ap- 
peal states that ‘‘the number of refugees out of work, or with 
only casual employment and, therefore, without means to sup- 
port themselves and their families, is estimated at about 
149,000. A further 54,900, including War invalids and child- 
ren, are quite incapable of earning their living.’’ An urgent 
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request is made for gifts of warm clothing and footwear to 
distribute, through various centres, to these unfortunate 
people. 

The refugees from Germany do not come within the scope 
of the Nansen Office. Great public indignation was aroused 
by the circumstances of the exodus which followed the Ger- 
man National Revolution and especially by the anti-Semitic 
campaign. It was evident, therefore, that the League had to 
take some action. In order, however, not to offend the Ger- 
man Government, it was decided to bring into being a body, 
which should not be an organ of the League nor subsidized 
by it, for the purpose of negotiating with Governments for 
the reception of refugees from Germany, and of assisting and 
co-ordinating the efforts of unofficial organizations for their 
relief. This body is the ‘‘High Commission for Refugees 
(Jewish and others) coming from Germany.’’ The High 
Commissioner is Mr. J. G. McDonald, an American, who has 
a small office in London and is assisted by a governing body 
of which Lord Cecil, nominated by the British Government, 
is Chairman. The various members have no power to com- 
mit their Governments: they are little more than observers. 
No Government has made any grant of money to the Com- 
mission, though some help has been promised from Sweden. 
Some £1,500,000 have been subscribed, partly through the 
High Commissioner’s efforts in America, from non-official 
sources, almost all Jewish. 

The total number of refugees with which the Commission 
has been concerned is over 70,000. Of these, 28,200 have 
been settled in non-European countries, the majority of them 
—some 20,000—having been admitted by the Mandatory 
Power to Palestine. About 6,000 are stated to have been ab- 
sorbed in European countries, and 18,000 have been repatri- 
ated to countries in Central and Eastern Europe of which they 
were citizens or from which they had passports. Most of 
these have gone to Poland where the economic situation of 
the Jewish community is already very depressed. There re- 
main 25,000 whose position is precarious, and on whose be- 
half the High Commission is concentrating most of its 
energies.’ Just over half of these are in France. 

They are subject to all the hardships and disadvantages 
mentioned above in connexion with the Russian refugees in 
that country. The majority of the Jews, however, have been 


1 These figures do not include refugees from the Saar. 
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allowed to retain their previous German passports. They 
are, therefore, in a somewhat better position than the gentiles 
—Socialists, Communists, pacifists and some members of 
the former Centre Party—who have fled from Germany purely 
as political refugees, and are, for the most part, without pass- 
ports. A few actually swam the Rhine and consequently are 
without a thing in the world. 

Those who have no passports have, for the most part, been 
supplied, thanks to Mr. J. G. McDonald’s efforts, with “‘titres 
d’identité et de voyage,’’ a substitute for a passport recom- 
mended for Stateless persons by the Transit Conference of 
the League in 1927. The importance of possessing a valid 
passport or a ‘‘titre d’identité’’ is that otherwise it is not 
normally possibly to obtain a ‘“‘permis de travail’’; and un- 
less the ‘‘titre’’ includes what is called the ‘‘clause de retour,”’ 
no other country, e.g., Belgium or Holland, will allow Ger- 
man refugees to cross their frontiers. While the position of 
over 25,000 is unsettled, it is estimated that not more than 
7,000 are at the present moment in need actually of direct 
relief. 

No provision whatever has been made by the League for 
refugees from the Saar. The French Government presented 
an aide-memoire to the Council at its meeting in January 
urging that assistance to the emigrants from the Saar should 
be regarded as a League responsibility, in view of the fact 
that they had been subjects of the League for many years, 
and had presumably voted for the continuance of League ad- 
ministration. It is stated that the Secretariat and certain 
Governments desired to avoid any decision which might of- 
fend German susceptibilities and, therefore, persuaded the 
French to allow their proposal to be adjourned, pending 
examination by the Mexican delegate who is rapporteur for 
refugees. The refugees who have been admitted to France, 
temporarily housed and fed at Sarreguemines or other fron- 
tier towns and transported to the South of France, are said 
to be in the neighbourhood of 5,000. It has been reported 
that over 8,000 in all have applied for French visas, but a 
large number have been refused, particularly after it became 
known that the Council had taken no action in the matter. 

The Assyrians in Iraq are not at present the concern of the 
Nansen Office, but of a special Committee of the Council of 
the League of Nations. The Council is committed, with the 
assent of the Iraq Government and of the Assyrian Patri- 
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arch, to an endeavour to find some national home or homes 
for the Assyrians outside Iraq. Since the British had failed 
to settle them in that country before the end of the Mandatory 
regime, the decision to evacuate them was taken in conse- 
quence of the massacres at Simel and elsewhere in August, 
1933. A Commission of the League, headed by General 
Browne, formerly commander of the Assyrian Levies, was 
sent to Brazil to investigate the possibility of settling the 
whole community in the Parana district. The Director of 
the Nansen Office was a member of the Commission. They 
reported favourably upon the land and presented a definite 
financial estimate of the cost of settlement. At the last moment 
the scheme was wrecked owing to political developments in 
Brazil. 

After considerable delay the British Government, in reply 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Council, transmitted the 
offer of the British Guiana Government to provide land for 
the Assyrians in the Rupununi district. General Browne 
was once more sent on a mission of investigation, accom- 
panied this time by Signor Giglioli, an Italian agricultural 
expert. They have now returned and it is hoped that they 
will have made at least a preliminary report before these lines 
are printed. The number of those who would have to be 
evacuated from Iraq varies from 14,000 to 25,000 according 
to different estimates. 

Meanwhile, grave anxiety is felt concerning the present 
condition of the Assyrians in the Mosul liwa. There appears 
to be no European resident or official whose presence would 
afford them any kind of safeguard. 

There are certainly many thousands of refugees who do 
not come even indirectly within the scope of any of the inter- 
national organizations mentioned above: not all of them, 
however, are victims of nationalism. The Germans estimate 
that over 40,000 Austrian Nazis have taken refuge in Ger- 
many, including those transported by German ships from 
Yugoslavia, whither they had fled after the rising of July, 
1934. Those Socialists who were able to escape from Austrian 
territory during and after the disturbances of February, 1934, 
are, for the most part, in Czechoslovakia. It has been 
rumoured that there are a number of Spanish political refugees 
in France. Croats, Slovenes and Macedonians who have fled 
or been expelled from Yugoslavia on political grounds are 
Scattered about all the neighbouring countries. They are 
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a cause of continual political unrest and international compli- 
cations, of which the assassination of King Alexander at 
Marseilles is the most flagrant instance in recent months, 

There are several thousand Mexican refugees in the United 
States, driven out by the repressive anti-religious measures 
in that mis-governed land. 

It is evident that the present situation with regard to refu- 
gees cannot continue for long. If the Nansen Office be liqui- 
dated ; if the High Commission for German Re‘ugees con- 
tinues to be deprived of any Government support ; if no funds 
are forthcoming for the long and difficult process of settling 
the Assyrians, and if no provisions whatever are made inter- 
nationally for any of the other refugees detailed above, not 
to mention the plight of ‘‘Stateless’’ persons in Europe, there 
is bound to be an appalling increase of human misery and a 
danger of many political and social disturbances. 

Is it possible to revive the policy of assimilation? Can 
the different Governments be persuaded to accept the refugees 
as citizens and to allow them equal opportunities to obtain 
relief or the benefit, where the system exists, of sickness and 
unemployment insurance? It seems quite impossible in the 
existing mood of economic nationalism and xenophobia to 
hope for any such solution in the immediate future. Further, 
it would be extremely unfair to expect certain countries who 
happen to have a far greater number of refugees on their terri- 
tory than others, to shoulder the burden of absorbing them 
all. For instance, there are probably far more unsettled Rus- 
sian and German refugees in France than in any other 
country. The charge of transporting and settling the As- 
syrians in a British colony, under this hypothesis, would have 
to be borne entirely by the British. Nor is there any hope 
of China, in its present disturbed condition, absorbing its 
Russian refugee population under satisfactory conditions; 
and the question of negotiating with the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment for the settlement or assimilation of Russians is a very 
delicate one. On the other hand, there are certain unde- 
veloped countries, such as parts of Brazil, the Argentine, 
Paraguay and Venezuela where, with effective organization 
and adequate funds, large groups of colonists could be ad- 
vantageously settled. 

Even, therefore, if the ultimate goal be complete assimila- 
tion by the several States of Europe and South America, there 
must necessarily be considerable movements of refugees from 
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one part of the world to another, and some international or- 
ganization to arrange transport and settlement, unless an ex- 
cessive burden is to fall upon a limited number of States. In 
order to minimize the hardships of the refugees in the near 
future, and to counteract the present tendency to refuse work 
to refugees and deport them, it is of the utmost urgency that 
the Convention of October 28, 1933, should be ratified and 
made effective as soon as possible. 

If the conclusion reached above be accepted, 1t.e., that an 
international organization to care for the welfare of refugees 
is indispensable for some years to come, it is evidently desir- 
able that, to avoid overlapping, there should be one central 
organization, and that it should be part of, or directly re- 
sponsible to, the League of Nations. The most obvious solu- 
tion would, therefore, be to reverse the policy of liquidating 
the Nansen Office, to maintain it in being with any necessary 
modifications, and to entrust it with the care of every group 
of refugees for which the League has any responsibility. 

The realization of this programme is full of difficulties. It 
would mean a major reversal of policy, such as would lead 
the delegates of the principal Powers, whether in the Council, 
the Assembly or the Supervisory Committee of the League, 
to advocate an appreciable increase in the League’s budget. 
There would be a great deal of opposition from the Treasuries 
and Finance Ministries and narrow appeals to national senti- 
ment. It would, however, in the long run, be the cheapest 
and fairest course of action for all the Governments concerned, 
and the most conducive to international tranquillity. It would 
seem to be the best and most humane way of dealing with 
one of the most tragic effects of the Totalitarian State policy. 
Would that the League could also remove the causes ! 


JOHN EPPSTEIN. 


[The Church Times, which has vigorously and consistently 
championed the cause of the Assyrians, states (March 22nd) that 
General Browne’s report regarding the suitability of British Guiana 
for the refugee Assyrians is understood to be unfavourable. 
It quotes, however, from the Journal de Genéve, an admirable 
suggestion that Great Britain should settle these 35,000 unfortu- 
nates in Crete.—Ep. ] . 








ELIZABETHAN GLIMPSES 


HE theory that Elizabeth was all along under the 
dominance of the Cecils’ and their party is strongly 


maintained without hesitation by so great an au- 
thority as Mr. Belloc, and is winning increasing attention 
and a widening adherence. Its probability has been graphi- 
cally set out by Mr. Christopher Hollis in his book ‘‘The 
Monstrous Regiment,’’ and lately by Mr. Alan Gordon Smith 
in his excellent ‘‘ William Cecil.’’ I have come upon a some- 
what striking and unlooked-for confirmation of this, in the 
non-Catholic historian Major Martin Hume’s work ‘The 
Great Lord Burghley,’’ (1906), which brings out the underly- 
ing consistency of the aims of the statesman that goes far to 
explain the seeming self-contradiction of his mistress and 
pupil. In July, 1572: ‘“‘Burghley and the experienced Smith 
seem to have been as firmly convinced as young La Mole him- 
self, that the Queen was in earnest, and would really at last 
make up her mind to marry Alengon. In her conversations 
with La Mole and Fénelon she smocthed away all difficulties. 
Walsingham had made a great mistake, she said, in declar- 
ing Alencon’s youth was an insuperable difficulty ; and much 
more to the same effect. But it is curious that all this artless 
prattle, all this coy coquetry of the Queen so spontaneous in 
appearance, had in substance been carefully previously 
drafted by Burghley, and the drafts are still at Hatfield. 
Whilst Charles IX was hesitating and looking askance at 
the dominant Huguenots, the latter were assuring Burghley 
and Walsingham that all would be well directly, Henry of 
Navarre was to be married to the Princess Margaret, and this 
would give them a pretext for gathering so strong a force 
of their party that they could make the King do as they 
pleased.”’ ° 
This dominance of the Cecils, principally William and his 
brother-in-law Sir Nicholas Bacon, was clearly perceived and 
denounced by the contemporaneous author of ‘‘A Treatise of 


1 Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., quotes an early modern recognition of this by 
H. D. Traill. See his ‘‘English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
1920. 

2 Spanish State Papers, July 22, 1572, a month before St. Bartholomew. If 
this be true, it to some extent confirms the subsequent allegations of the 
Catholics as to the plot of the Huguenots, pp. 274—275 (italics mine). 
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Treasons against Queen Elizabeth.’’ In sending a seized copy 
to Cecil, Bacon described the latter part of it as ‘‘an invective 
against us two.”’ By perpetual slander, says the author, they 
seek to rouse hatred against ‘‘that vertuous ladye y* Queenes 
Maiestie of Scotland, being heire apparent to the Crowne of 
England,”’ together with Norfolk and her other defenders. 
They seek to frighten the Sovereign with carefully concocted 
rumours of plots and treasons attributed to the innocent, to 
hide their own most real treachery. Their ultimate goal is, 
he says, the seizure of the Royal power, ‘‘The final practice 
I cal the alteration of the succession of the Crowne of that 
Realme, by untimely extincting both those lines, in which it 
presently resteth, and shuld first fal unto, by al lawes of 
Nature, Nations, and your owne Countrey: and withal to 
confirme and establish unto certaine base persons (under the 
Title of a third Family, unto which themselves are lately 
united) the perpetuall Regiment of ye same, the possession 
whereof they have already obteined, whose ambitious mindes 
are so limed with the pleasant gaine of present governance, 
that they count both your Prince and Realme, and all the rest 
adventured, if them selves therby may wynne that which 
they aspire unto.” 

The elimination of the Royal blood, he maintains, must 
lead to the realm being governed either by a foreigner or by 
a “‘Popular State.’’ This was the reason for the alteration of 
religion, and the new religion brought in by them was an 
imposture. In this he agrees with Marlowe the Socinian, who 
held that real religion, real devotion was to be found among 
the Catholics. The New Church of England was a purely 
governmental institution, painfully new, and obviously poli- 
tical, wanting in tradition and popular support. The parlia- 
ment bishops were not much admired, even by conformists. 
To this their letters to their brethren, openly acknowledged | 
as such, in Zurich and Strasburg and other strongholds of 
Protestantism, bear testimony. 

That a new religion was being foisted into the place of the 
old is avouched by Protestants as well as Catholics. ‘‘Now 
that religion is everywhere changed,’’ wrote Jewel, on August 
I, 1559, to Peter Martyr, ‘‘the mass-priests absent themselves 
altogether from public worship.’’* On July 5th, Archbishop 
Heath had been deposed at Burghley’s house, and in Febru- 


1 “Zurich Letters,’’ 1st series, No. xvi. 
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ary, 1560, the new Church, conscious of discontinuity ‘‘ex. 
communicated’’ him! The author of the ‘‘Treatise’’ tersely 
voices Catholic opinion as to the character of those who made 
the alteration : 


And of the many mischievous meanes used to bring 
this purpose to passe, who can be ignorant, no man al- 
moste being found of that Nation, that hath not tasted 
bitterly of them, by him selfe or his frind in more or in 
fesse? For who remembereth not, that to set up a law- 
lesse Faction of Macchiavellian Libertines, that should 
not (by consience or feare of synne) be restrained from 
any maner mischiefe, a new Religion was pretended, that 
with helpe of Authority, shouldred out the olde: of pur- 
pose chiefly, to leave none at all in the hartes of the 
people, to the ende, that a Rable of unbridled persons 
might alwayes be readyly found, whiche by no Religion, 
nor zeale of soule, should feare, with force and face im- 
pudent, to execute, what so ever should be committed 
unto them, by those that have created and set up the 
Faction. 


There follows a summary of the spacious times of 1558— 
1572, which is also a fine example of forthright English prose, 
utterly remote from the Euphuism that was all the rage 
about a decade later, or the highly artificial elegance of Sid- 
ney’s ‘‘Arcadia.’’ It is worthy of remark that it is to the 
Catholic writers we must go for a vigorous, straightforward 
prose style; to Stapleton, Allen, Bristow and the rest. The 
late Professor Phillimore boldly claimed, in the Dublin Re- 
view of July, 1913, that the succession of Engiish prose was 
a Catholic succession, from More to Dryden. 


And upon this foundation, who is so blind, as hath 
not seene, what seditions have been sowen betweene 
Prince and Prince, what rebellions have been raysed by 
Subiectes against their superiors, what murders have 
been committed upon whome so ever was thought to lye 
in theyr way : what Sacrilege, what incest, what rapes of 
Nonnes and violences done to other women, what un- 
natural torments and sodain slaughters of men, how many 
forcible invasions into other Princes territories, what 
open robberies, what publike Piracies, what breache of 
faith betweene frinds, what violation of al leagues and 
lawes both of Nature and Nations, what corruptions with 
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money and favour of Authority to suborne false accusa- 
tions, what deprivations and imprisonments of Princes, 
what depositions of Prelats, what impudencie of lying 
without limite or measure both in writing and woorde, 
what forging and faining of frindship by fairest woords, 
when woorst was meant, and finally what waste of 
Princes Treasures, what pillage of the people, and what 
consumption of the Auncient Nobilitie, and of principal 
Personags every where... And if thou thinke yt I in- 
force this matter over vehemently, I remit the iudgement 
thereof to every mans experience, that (not resting upon 
swete and deceaveable woords) shal vouchsafe but to 
examine his owne memory, of the facts and dooings put 
in ure, by the setters up of that Faction, within these 
twelve or fourtene yeres last past, for the confirmation 
and establishing of the same party erected of new, 
chiefely to serve the turnes of somme private men now 
in authority. And thereafter let him deeme, what maner 
of gouvernance your present State susteineth, and whether 
any Religion at al appeare to rule in the harts of your 
Rulers, or be meant to be leaft in the harts of your 
people. 

Those who put faith in the boast that Elizabeth gave Eng- 
land peace with honour, may be invited to reply to this in- 
dictment, which few Catholics are likely nowadays to dispute. 
Elizabethan, that is, Cecilian England, is an early example 
of a State governed on Machiavellian lines. Never before in 
Europe, surely, had religion been so utterly degraded into a 
device of statecraft, so basely subordinate to the schemes of 
the rich and powerful. Our treatise-writer is lucid and pene- 
trating, as usual, in his survey of the new situation : 


And that is it, that I cal a Machiavellian State and 
Regiment: where religion is put behind in the second 
and last place: where ye civil policie, I meane, is pre- 
ferred before it, and not limited by any rules of Religion, 
bur ye Religion framed to serve ye time and policy : 
wher both by word and example of ye Rulers, y¢ ruled 
are taught with every change of Prince to change also 
the face of their faith and Religion : where, in apparence 
and show only, a Religion is pretended, now one, now 
an other, they force not greatly which, so that at hart 
there be none at al: where neither by hope nor feare of 
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ought after this life, men are restrained from any maner 
vice, nor moved to any vertue what so ever: but wher it 
is free to slaunder, to belie, to forswear, to accuse, to 
corrupt, to oppresse, to robbe, to invade, to depose, to 
imprison, to murther, and to commit every other outrage, 
never so barbarous (that promiseth to advaunce the pre- 
sent policie in hand) without scruple, feare, or conscience 
of hel or heaven, of God or Divel : and wher no restraint, 
nor allurement is left in the hart of man, to bridle him 
from evil, nor to invite him to good : but for vaine fame 
only and feare of lay lawes, that reache no further then 
to this body and life : that cal I properly a Machiavellian 
State and Governance. 


The author of this treatise is quite unknown, and the work 
itself has been little used. It is well worth study however, 
not only for the forceful testimony of a contemporary, and, 
in part, an eye-witness, but for its excellent and nervous Eng- 
lish, which alone should reprieve it from oblivion. If we 
are to take literally and not as a device of anonymity, his 
brief account of himself, he must indeed have been an ac- 
complished linguist. 


Understand me thenne, therefore, good Reader as a 
Stranger that hath lived in thy Countrey, for y® most 
part above thirty yeres, and thereby to have conceived 
that reverent opinion and affection to your Nation, yt the 
good nature of the people generally, and the fertilitie of 
the soile do wel deserve, and is iustl commended for : 
and to have observed (as my smal capacity would reach) 
the several shapes of your Governement under King 
Henry (for a few yeres before his death), King Edward, 
Q. Marie and Q. Elizabeth. And as my yeres have 
growen riper, and my iudgement by experience hath bene 
enlarged, with the helpe of some reading of your his- 
tories, I have principally noted and most advisedly 
entred into the consideration of the present state and 
forme of Regiment used under your Q. yt now is. At 
whose entry into her Crowne, I was present, and a wit- 
nes of her quiet beginning and continuance of reigne for 
twelve yeres time, and beheld the first attempt of muta- 
tion: to wit, whome she cast out, that had place and 
credit, and whome of new she called in, that had neither 
of both, as the Authors and instruments of the innova- 
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tion ensuing. I enioied my parte of the common and 
quiet susteining of al, above expectation. 


Before parting with him we may remark that this un- 
doubted Loyalist (like Richard Shacklock, his fellow-exile), 
for whom Cecil, and still more his brother-in-iaw Bacon, were 
the authors of England’s ruin and the true plotters against 
the throne, nevertheless, puts it to the Queen’s credit that, 
unlike her father, she is faithful to the Counsellors of her own 
choosing. 

Among y¢® instruments of innovation newly called in, 
I specially eied and noted those, to whom above others 
your Q. committed even from y¢ beginning, y® chief care 
and charge of her affaires: and whose managing of y® 
same unto this day, I account a rare testimony of your 
Q. constancie, respecting y® variable affections, that other 
Princes her Predecessors have ben noted of in y* change 
of them, by whome they would rule. 


What was Elizabeth’s own belief, if any, is very hard to 
discover. Her own utterances are like those of modern Angli- 
canism, at once in their studied vagueness and frequent self- 
contradiction. The most probable opinion seems that she 
was an indifferent humanist of conservative instincts, and in 
her more serious moments, of Catholic leanings. Her Coun- 
sellors, also, with a few possible exceptions, were thorough 
worldlings. The opinion of the Imperial envoy whom his 
master had specially charged to inquire, is interesting. Baron 
Kasper von Breuner writes from London on August 6, 1559 : 


As regards Her Majesty’s Councillors, only her secre- 
tary Cecil is a Lutheran, some others are Zwinglians, 
some, in my judgement, believe little or nothing. Others 
some years ago showed themselves very Catholic; these 
are now temporizing, and it is these Councillors of hers 
who found that the Queen should be Head of the Church 
in her Kingdom, and have compiled a ritual, andconvoked 
all bishops, prelates and abbesses, and all other clergy, 
and laid before them this ordinance recognizing the said 
Queen as the Head of the Church. Whosoever consented 
to this and confirmed it with an oath, was to retain his 
bishopric or benefice, whoever opposed it should be 
punished and forfeit his benefice.’ 


2 In A. von Klarwill’s “‘Queen Elizabeth and some Foreigners,’’ English 
translation (1928), p. 108. 
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The limitations of a newly-arrived foreign inquirer are ap- 
parent in the reference to the chief promoters of the Rebel- 
lion. These were Cecil and his brother-in-law, Parker’s 
special patron and fellow East-Anglian, Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
Cecil had indeed paraded a feigned conversion in Queen 
Mary’s days, but surely the well-informed had been little 
impressed, while Bacon, glutted with Church loot, had lived 
in a prudent obscurity, biding his time. 

It is clear that in not a few cases the patrons of livings sup- 
ported, for their own religious needs, a Catholic chaplain dis- 
guised as a gardener or other dependant. It will hardly be 
contended that the term ‘‘Sir John,’’ in the following pas- 
sage, was applied to the Anglican clergy. 

“‘Harding calls the English ministers, tinkers, tapsters, 
fiddlers and pipers. Bernher says of the patrons (A.D. 1562): 
‘These greedy men have spoiled the livings, and gotten them 
into their hands, and instead of a faithful and painful 
preacher, they hire a Sir John, which hath better skill in 
playing at tables, or in keeping of a garden, than in God’s 
word.” ”’* 

In the late ’sixties this became increasingly difficult, as 
Father Mathew has so clearly shown in his ‘‘Celtic Peoples 
and Renaissance Europe.’’ Of the low esteem in which the 
new Anglican clergy were held, we may cite the evidence of 
one of their own number : 


Edward Dering in his sermon before Q. Elizabeth 25 
Feb. 1569—70—in Brydges’s Brit. Bibliogr., I, 260—1 
(1810)—on the state of the ministry, &c., benefices, &c., 
says of patrons, “‘some are selling theyr benefices, some 
farming them, some keepe them for theyr children, some 
give them to boyes, some to servingmen; and a very 
fewe seeke after learned pastors. . . Looke upon your 
ministry, and there are . . . some shake-bucklers, some 
ruffians, some hawkers and hunters, some dicers and 
carders, some blinde guides, and cannot see, some dumme 
dogs, and will not barke; and yet a thousand more 
iniquities have now covered the priesthode.”’ ’ 


Regarding the attitude of the old clergy, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton’s account is surely a fair one, albeit Dom Norbert 
Birt has since shown that the Camden-derived ‘‘almost all” 

1 F. J. Furnivall, in ‘“‘Child Marriages,’’ etc., E.E.T.S., 1897, Introduction, 
p. xii. 

§ F. J. Furnivall, ut supra, p. xii. 
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is an overstatement of the number who conformed in hope of 
a day that would restore the Old Faith, doing evil for a good 
that never came. 


The clergy, who almost all retained their benefices in 
spite of the changes made at Elizabeth’s accession, were, 
as a body inclined to the old religion. The most high- 
minded amongst them had resigned their benefices rather 
than submit; those who remained were the least zealous. 
The new clergy did not number many men of education ; 
the country parishes were even sometimes handed over 
to the care of one who had been the squire’s butler, or 
who deserved a pension for some service.’ 


“Though the Catholics objected to Elizabeth’s changes, 
they did not at first withdraw themselves entirely from the 
church services.’’* That a good many did, however, is evi- 
dent from Jewel’s letter, dated August 1, 1559. 

“Till now,’’ wrote Kasper von Breuner to the Emperor 
Ferdinand I, on August 6, 1559, ‘“‘only Wotton, the Dean 
of Canterbury, and the canons had sworn, while the others 
are all held in durance, because they would not swear, and 
would rather lose their all. The monks and nuns are by the 
intercession of the Bishop of Aquila to be sent to other 
countries, to which they may depart in peace.”’ ° 

Be it noted that Dr. Creighton called us frankly Catholics, 
in pleasing contrast to Canon Dixon’s somewhat affected term 
‘“Romanensians,’’ and the frequent suggestio falsi of 
‘“‘Romanists,’’ ‘‘Papalists,’’ ‘‘Roman Catholics,’’ etc. 

A notable convert to the Anglicanism of those days was 
that very modern character, Sir Horatio Pallavicino, who 
would have been at home in the London or Chicago of to-day. 
“Morality touched with emotion”’ suited him better than the 
tenth commandment; the Royal Arms were more congenial 
than the Crucifix. Sir Horatio Pallavicino was precisely the 
type of plutocrat upon whom the dying modern world has 
lavished its rewards and its praises—a ‘‘smart business man,”’ 
a ‘‘hard-headed financial magnate,’’ and the rest of the litany 
of Mammon. In the introduction to his Edition of Thomas 
Wilson’s ‘‘Discourse upon Usurie’’ (1572), Mr. R. H. 
Tawney tells us: ‘Sir Horatio Pallavicino, to whom Lord 


1“The Age of Elizabeth,” Bk. iv, ch. i, p. 126, 5th edition, 1882. 
® Ibid., p. 127. 
8In von Klarwill, ut supra, p. 108. 
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Shrewsbury sends his agent to negotiate a loan of £3,000, is 
a figure who was typical of the seamy side of Elizabethan 
finance. Beginning his career under Mary as a collector of 
the Papal taxes in England, he had experienced a sudden 
conversion on the accession of Elizabeth, and had laid the 
foundations of his subsequent immense fortune by retaining 
in his own hands the funds which his conscience forbade him 
to deliver to Antichrist. Having made himself indispensable 
to the Government, as one of its financial agents—it was 
largely through his hands that the funds advanced to the 
Netherlands passed—he was knighted and bought property in 
Cambridgeshire.’’* It only needs to be added, and almost 
goes without saying, that he grumbled loudly at the taxes! 
Apart from the externals of life and the absence of the later 
mechanical inventions, the early Elizabethan world has a 
startling likeness to its latest descendant, the self-worship- 
ping, God-ignoring plutocracy of our time. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


2 **Wilson’s ‘Discourse upon Usurie’’’ (1925), p. 37- 





Life 


PATTERN fashioned after God’s design, 
Woven of many strands, of divers hues, 
Which surely, slowly, certainly pursues 
Its foreordainéd sequence, line by line: 
Whose changes, sudden, unforeseen, combine 
Our feeble understandings to confuse; 
Yet teach that God, alone, hath power to choose 
The place each thread shall fill; your place and mine. 


We cannot guess its purpose; we are here 
So set by God that only thrums are seen; 
Not all that shall be, or hath ever been 

Can make life’s meaning to our vision clear : — 
Until, in His own Paradise serene, 

The whole, as He devised it, doth appear. 


F. W. GREY. 

















GOOD OUT OF EVIL 


I 


HE rain stopped so abruptly that it seemed almost 
as if a tap in the skies had been suddenly turned off. 


There was a pause, and a stillness like that of the 
mountains, while nature waited, expectant. Then the sun 
blazed forth with April’s vivid brilliance, and flood-lit the 
garden now decked in all its riotous spring beauty. In its 
midst stood a large rambling house facing south, with most 
of its windows on that side, low mullioned windows with dor- 
mers in the steep roof. A terrace ran the length of the house, 
beneath which rockeries and flower-beds blazed with colour, 
while smooth lawns sloped away down to the groups of trees 
which formed a semi-cultivated woodland walk. The colour 
of bluebells, now in bud, could be dimly seen, as if blue 
powder had been lightly sprinkled on the green carpet under 
the trees. Wide lawns stretched into the distance to the west 
where daffodils were massed like a great golden ribbon spread 
across the smooth grass. 

Through an open doorway on the terrace came a young 
man and a girl, the latter tall and graceful with bright nut- 
brown hair. She had a sweet face that was piquant rather 
than pretty. Her plain, severely cut tweed dress enhanced 
her natural charm, and at her heels a small terrier walked 
sedately, as if matching his mood to her own. For the pretty 
mouth, so obviously made for smiles, now drooped at the 
corners as she walked down the steps on to the sun-lit terrace. 
Her companion was a tall, good-looking, dark young man, 
a few years her senior. As he followed her on to the terrace 
he appeared worried rather than displeased. 

“But there’s no need for you to look so miserable,’’ he 
said gently, taking the girl’s arm and enclosing her lovely 
little hand, with the large emerald ring on the engagement 
finger, within his own. 

“‘But he was so unsympathetic,’’ said Mary, ‘“‘if that’s what 
you call Christian charity and brotherly love, then give me 
the other kind.’’ Her fiancé resisted the temptation to ask 
what other kind there was, and sought for some conciliatory 
remark. 
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‘‘Just because I’m not a stuck-up Roman Catholic,”’ con- 
tinued the girl, ‘‘I am to be treated as if I had the plague. 
No flowers, no music, and a hole-and-corner wedding in a 
wretched little tin shed. I did think that when I agreed to 
all your conditions that I should be treated decently.”’ David 
murmured inarticulately as Mary went on: “‘I’ve a good mind 
to insist on being married at my own parish church after all. 
Mother and father were married there, and the Vicar chris- 
tened me, and I always thought that, if I had one at all, my 
wedding would be there too.”’ 

**But you can’t possibly change your mind like that,”’ he 
said, ‘‘you know I can’t marry you anywhere but in a Catho- 
lic church.”’ 

**But why shouldn’t I have a say in the matter? It’s all 
so horribly one-sided and unfair. A girl’s wedding-day is the 
greatest day in her life, why shouldn’t I have flowers and 
music and a red carpet and the choir meeting me at the door 
and everything ?”’ 

**We’ve had all this out before,’’ said David wearily, “‘you 
said you’d marry me at St. Patrick’s, you know you did.” 

**Well, I didn’t know your old priest would be so horrid,” 
said the girl. 

“Don’t talk like that,’’ said David sharply, all the Catho- 
lic’s love and respect for the priesthood in his voice. Mary 
looked at him in amazement. 

**Well, he is old and he was horrid,’’ she replied, adding, 
in a voice that sounded a little frightened, ‘‘you needn’t fly 
up like that. I’m not a Catholic remember, and your priests 
mean nothing to me.”’ 

David felt as if someone had laid a cold hand on his heart. 
Of course it was true. How could the glory and dignity of 
the priesthood mean anything to Mary, who knew nothing of 
Catholic Faith and practice—nothing of the Mass, the 
Blessed Sacrament, Our Lady. A terrible gulf seemed opened 
up between them as he realized it. His silence made her 
glance at him anxiously. Had she gone too far? Had she 
hurt him as much as all that? Irritation fought with appre- 
hension. How often this sort of thing had happened, and 
always over some wretched religious question. But she loved 
him dearly and couldn’t bear to see him look so tragic. 

“I’m sorry, David,’’ she said at last. ‘‘Forgive me, I 
didn’t mean any harm. We see that sort of thing from 
different angles. Of course, I’ll marry you in your own 
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church as I said I would, but can’t you see my side just a 
little? I can’t help being disappointed at not having a lovely 
wedding...’ And what could David do, who loved her with 
all his heart and soul, but gently take her in his arms and 
tenderly reassure and comfort her. 


I 

Mary leant forward and pressed out the end of her cigarette 
on the little ash tray at her side. ‘‘Shall it be wireless to- 
night?’ she asked, picking up the paper and turning to the 
list of programmes. Then, having found them, ‘“‘Oh!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Morowitz is playing, and you said he is the 
greatest pianist dead or alive. I’m longing to hear him. He 
comes on in ten minutes,’’ she added glancing at the clock, 
“do get ready and tune in.’’ She paused and looked at David. 
“‘What’s the matter?’’ she asked, ‘‘you’re as restless as a 
kitten.’’ Then, as for a moment he didn’t answer: ‘‘You 
don’t mean that you’re going to that Mission again? You’ve 
been three nights this week and left me all alone. I think 
it’s rather selfish of you, I think religion should make people 
unselfish.’’ Memory stirred, and David heard that loved 
voice saying : ‘‘If that’s what you call Christian charity. . .’’ 
What ought he to do; stay with his wife? Yet he felt the 
need of some religious stimulus such as the Mission services 
provided, and to-night the subject was to be Christian Mar- 
riage, and he might hear something that would help him to 
make his own a finer thing—a better means of serving God. 
How often in these few months of marriage had he felt the 
gulf which had opened so suddenly that April afternoon on 
the terrace of her own home, widen between them. That they 
loved each other, and that their marriage was happy there 
wasn’t a shadow of doubt; but he realized, as time went on, 
more and more clearly that the greatest love could never 
bridge this gulf between them. If only it did not exist. . . 

“Darling,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘come with me. I haven’t 
asked you before, not thinking you would care to, but I ask 
you now. Do come.”’ 

Mary looked up at him amazed. 

“Get your hat and coat quickly,’’ he said, ‘‘we shall be in 
time.’ His eagerness evoked a certain curiosity in her, and 
in a few minutes they were on their way to St. Patrick’s. 
“Ugh,” thought Mary with a shiver, ‘‘it’s sure to be icy or 
stuffy, probably both’’—and she was not, in this, to be dis- 
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appointed! The little corrugated iron building was already 
full when they arrived, but the parish priest, who was at the 
door, found two seats for them somehow. Mary’s right hand 
neighbour, against whom she was tightly wedged, was of 
generous proportions and had a heavy cold in the head. In 
the row in front, a family of six had good-naturedly accom- 
modated themselves on four chairs, and as Mary sat down 
three small heads slewed round, and six bright eyes regarded 
her with unblinking interest, until, the service commencing, 
their mother, with firm prods, restored her family to a more 
devotional attitude. There was insufficient room in which 
to kneel down, and nothing but the hard floor to kneel on. 
Mary never remembered being quite so uncomfortable in her 
life, and yet, to her surprise, she felt no resentment or irrita- 
tion. Her self-sacrifice in giving up the musical treat to please 
her husband had evidently won her some special grace. Values 
seemed to have changed. She felt very happy, very much 
at peace ; and vaguely wondered why. She turned and smiled 
at David by her side. How sweet and restful it was to be 
here with him . . . for a moment their eyes met, and suddenly 
the gulf between them seemed to have narrowed, almost 
vanished. Prayers came tumbling out of his heart as the 
mission priest entered the pulpit. 

To David’s relief, the preliminary instruction, although it 
dealt with the Church’s legislation on mixed marriages, con- 
tained nothing that could hurt Mary’s feelings, for, whereas 
the preacher condemned the reckless way in which some 
Catholics enter such unions, of the non-Catholic partner he 
spoke with sympathy and understanding. He reminded the 
congregation that the Church’s disapproval might seem to 
the non-Catholic unkind and unreasonable, and thus tend to 
engender a sense of bitterness which the lapse of years could 
not allay. For, he pointed out, if a Catholic often finds the 
obligations of his Faith irksome, how much more so must 
they find them who owe the Church no allegiance or love. 
Early rising on the days when the Catholic receives Holy 
Communion, the bother about fishon Fridays, the puzzles 
regarding fast and abstinence fare, Mass of Obligation on 
feast days, etc., and then the personal trouble about educa- 
tion, having perhaps to take the children to a distant Catho- 
lic school when there was a perfectly good one round the 
corner. Should any Catholic man, the preacher went on to 
ask, be conceited enough to assume that the privilege of mar- 
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riage with him would compensate a girl who did not share 
his Faith, especially in the sacramental nature of the mar- 
riage contract, for all the inconveniences that that union 
would bring with it? And what right had a Catholic girl to 
expect a non-Catholic man to sympathize with her religious 
beliefs ? 

Before he concluded, the missioner dealt one more shrewd 
blow at the complacency of those Catholics who justify their 
choice of a non-Catholic partner by the possibility of his or 
her conversion—as if making a union disapproved of by God’s 
Church gave them a special claim on His favour! ‘‘If such 
conversions occur,’’ he said, ‘‘they may well be due to the 
patience of the non-Catholic in submitting to what seem to 
them unreasonable hardships for the sake of domestic peace.’’ 
David, who had already begun to feel he had been too im- 
pulsive in asking Mary to come with him to the Mission, now 
began to question his entire prudence in asking her to marry 
him. His marriage, though in the main happy, in no full 
sense symbolized the union of Christ with His Church on 
which the preacher insisted. In fact, when the service ended, 
it was a very chastened and humbled Catholic that escorted 
his Protestant wife home through the darkness. They walked 
in silence till at last Mary spoke. 

‘I’ve learnt one thing to-night,’’ she said, ‘‘and that is why 
the Catholic Church isn’t keen on mixed marriages, and if 
that’s how Catholics regard marriage, it’s a puzzle to me how 
any of you can contract a mixed one.’’ David had no an- 
swer ready. The sermon had found its mark, and he realized 
very clearly that he had not looked on marriage like that. 

“I suppose it comes of living in a country where there aren’t 
many Catholics whom one can marry,”’ he said, after a while, 
somewhat lamely, ‘‘and so we become friendly with non- 
Catholics amongst whom we live and work. There certainly 
wasn’t a single marriageable Catholic girl about here,’’ he 
added. 

“Would you have fallen in love with her if there had been, 
instead of with me?”’ asked Mary. David laughed. 

“T should think it very improbable !’’ he said ; ‘‘one doesn’t 
necessarily fall in love with a girl because she’s a Catholic; I 
meant that if there were more Catholics about one would meet 
them oftener and there would be more chance of falling in 
love with one.”’ 
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‘‘But there are three million of you scattered about the 
country,’’ persisted Mary, ‘‘it seems to me very odd that you 
don’t take more notice of what your Church says on such an 
important matter.’’ 

Now no Catholic likes to be told of his duty by one outside 
the fold, and David began to feel a little nettled. 

*‘Well, if I had,’’ he replied, ‘‘I shouldn’t have married 
you. You wouldn’t go so far as to wish I hadn’t, would you?” 

“Of course not, now,’’ answered Mary seriously, “‘but, if 
we hadn’t fallen in love we shouldn’t have minded seeing each 
other marry someone else, should we?’’ This was beyond 
David who couldn’t now believe he could live without Mary’s 
love, much less visualize life without her. 

**Well, we did fall in love,’’ he said, ‘‘and we are married, 
and perhaps one day. . .”’ 

**. . . Perhaps one day I shall become a Catholic,’’ finished 
Mary, ‘“‘perhaps I shall, but it doesn’t alter the fact that in 
marrying me, you ignored the express wishes of your Church. 
Until to-night I had no idea how much it disliked mixed mar- 
riages, and what good reason it has for doing so. I don’t 
wonder now that Father Balfe was so unsympathetic about 
ours.”’ 

Rather to David’s relief they had now reached their house, 
and as they entered and he hung up his coat and hat in the 
hall he couldn’t help thinking how much had happened since 
he had left it less than two hours before. That Mary should 
be almost reproaching him with disloyalty to his Church in 
having married her at all! It was rather bewildering. 


III 

Mary and David knelt side by side in the little church where 
she had just made her First Communion. David was 
mutely trying to make his own thanksgiving. What a bless- 
ing it was, he thought, that one can talk to God without 
words. A little later, memory commenced to work again, 
and all that had happened since the night of the Mission ser- 
vice passed before his mind like a series of pictures called up 
by the invocations of a Litany, and for each he was now say- 
ing: ‘‘We adore Thee, O Lord.’’ That first Sunday when 
Mary had asked to accompany him to Mass, and later in the 
day had said she wished to put herself under instruction . . . 
the memory of the convert classes they had both attended at 
the Presbytery, the keenness with which she had followed ail 
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that was said, he couldn’t help now contrasting with his own 
easygoing acceptance of the great truths of Revelation. Mary 
had lived up to all the light that she had—whereas he . . . he 
had thought it enough—he now realized—to be a ‘‘good 
Catholic’ in the eyes of the world, and it was his wife who 
had taught him that the only thing that matters is how we 
appear in the eyes of God. 

Later that happy day they asked Father Balfe to bless their 
marriage. The old priest was delighted, but allowed himself 
a gentle dig at David. 

‘So it was your wife who realized you never ought to have 
married her, eh ?’’ he asked with a smile, ‘‘well, some of the 
best Christians are to be found outside the Fold, but the 
good Shepherd generally brings them in—to the great benefit 
of the whole flock.’ Mary smiled, but half comprehending. 

After dinner that evening, sitting side by side before the 
fire at home Mary said: ‘“‘If God gives us any children we'll 
see that they have every chance of meeting Catholics, won’t 
we ?—even if it means leaving this dear village where we’ve 
both lived all our lives. They mustn’t find an easy excuse 
for doing what their father did.’’ 

“But they’ll find an even bigger excuse in the fact that 
their father did it with such happy results !’’ said David joy- 
fully, ‘‘why I’ve been absolutely rewarded for making a ‘per- 
nicious’ marriage!’’ He laughed happily. ‘‘It will be diffi- 
cult to explain that to them !”’ 

“Not a bit!’’ said Mary. “‘God chose to reward you, as 
you call it, whether you deserved it or not, or else leave me 
outside the Church when He wanted me inside—otherwise 
He’d have had to arrange our lives entirely differently and 
bring me in some other way.”’ 

“T never thought of that,’’ said David slowly. 

‘But God did,’’ said Mary, ‘‘He foresees everything.” 

And David, looking back on his own life, knew that she 


was right. 
S. A. BLISS. 











OUR MARTYRS AND “REUNION” 


HE canonization by the infallible judgment of the 
Church of Blesseds John Cardinal Fisher, Bishop of 


Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, the most prominent amongst those put 
to death by Henry VIII for their Faith, and the beatification 
of hundreds of others, clerical and lay, martyred for the same 
cause in subsequent reigns, give Catholics the assurance that 
those thus slain did indeed die, as they protested that they 
did, because they chose to obey God rather than man; in 
other words, that they were not mistaken in their conviction 
that submission to the laws under which they perished would 
have involved a denial of the Catholic religion instituted by 
Christ our Redeemer. They were right in thinking that what 
they were asked to do, under pain of death, was to profess 
a new faith, a religion radically different from that taught by 
the Catholic Church. So no Catholic can doubt, since the 
witness of the martyrs has thus been officially sealed, that the 
traditional Catholic view of the process of the Reformation 
in England is absolutely correct. In its broad outlines, that 
tradition recognizes four phases, corresponding with the 
reigns of the four Tudors, viz. : 

1 that Henry VIII, as far as one man and his Government 
could, put and kept the English Church in schism for thir- 
teen years, 1534 to 1547; 

2 that for six years under Edward, 1547 to 1553, the Eng- 
lish Government and the chief Church officials did their best 
in various ways to force Continental Protestantism on Church 
and nation; 

3 that Church and nation were fully restored to Catholic 
unity by Queen Mary and Cardinal Pole, 1553 to 1558, so 
that the old relations between England and Rome were sub- 
stantially re-established under a Catholic hierarchy ; 

4 that Elizabeth and her advisers, beginning in 1559, 
effected the temporary suppression, as a canonically organized 
body, of the old Church, whose members were thenceforth 
persecuted with increasing severity, and that they gave to an 
alien body—without spiritual jurisdiction, without Orders or 
the sacerdotium, without the means of offering the central 
act of Christian worship, and, on the other hand, professing 
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a definitely heretical code of doctrine (the Thirty-Nine 
Articles)—its material possessions and its outward juridical 
status. 

The proscribed remnant of the faithful, the outlawed and 
plundered Church of the martyrs, was not, however, utterly 
destroyed, but survived by God’s assistance long centuries of 
persecution, and gradually recovered its spiritual and legal 
rights, until to-day, advanced again to full canonical status, 
it exhibits its vital connexion with the old Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, which Henry dragooned, degraded and plundered, and 
which Elizabeth tried to do to death, the Church founded in 
the beginning by Rome in this country, and centred origin- 
ally in Rome—for there is only one Church of Christ—by St. 
Peter, Christ’s Vicar. 

As for the Elizabethan Establishment it still remains where 
its foundress placed it, a State organization kept together, 
not by unity of belief* or discipline, but by civil bonds’ which 
both enslave it and preserve it from disruption. It presents 
an imposing facade to the world, its wealth and influence are 
enormous, it abounds in goodwill and good works, and does 
much by protest and action to alleviate unjust social condi- 
tions, whilst both its evangelical and ‘‘Catholic’’ sections 
foster genuine devotion to Our Lord. Yet since it cannot rise 
higher than its source, it is, in essence, not a Church as the 
Catholic understands the term, but a purely lay organization. 
Such is the verdict of impartial history on that Body : such 
is the testimony of our martyrs who saw its genesis and 
growth : to assert and reiterate it opportune, if not importune 
also, is part of the homage which we owe to them. 

What I have hitherto written is the genuine Catholic tradi- 
tion, which was not really contested by non-Catholics, until 
the time of the Oxford Movement. Till that date the English 
Church, in spite of sundry theories of its Caroline divines, 
remained contentedly and even boastfully Protestant, and had 
no use for ‘‘continuity.’? But the Oxford scholars, claiming 
a true sacerdotium for Anglicanism, found they could not do 
this without claiming apostolical succession as well. Accord- 


1 There is a standing Doctrinal Commission, appointed by the Archbishops 
in 1923, to determine what Anglicans believe, but it has not yet reported, nor, 
when it has, will anyone be bound to accept its Report. 

® A similar Commission on the due Relations between Church and State, 
set up by the Archbishops after the Prayer Book discussion, finished its labours 
on January 7th, but its Report, as far as we know, has not yet been published. 
In any ‘case, nothing that it recommends can take effect without the consent 
of Parliament. 
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ingly, it was vital to their claim to assert that, in spite of 
radical changes in doctrine and government and worship, the 
Elizabethan Establishment was substantially one with the 
pre-Reformation Church. A difficult thesis, surely, to sus- 
tain, one which finally baffled the greatest genius amongst 
them, and was, indeed, incapable of reasonable defence. Yet 
the startling revival of the old Church following on Catholic 
emancipation, and especially the restoration of the hierarchy 
and all the phenomena of the Second Spring—tardy as has 
proved its harvest—turned what, for most Anglicans, was 
merely an academic question into a practical menace, and 
made the assertion of continuity a real necessity. For the 
vigorous rebirth of the old Church might some day be made 
a pretext for questioning the legal rights of Anglicanism to 
its property. Hence, Anglican writers slurred over the mean- 
ing of the transient but all-important reconciliation with Rome 
under Mary, and claimed for Elizabeth’s creation unbroken 
connexion with the Church of that national hero, bluff Harry, 
who had packed the ‘‘foreign’’ Pope about his business. And 
that spurious affiliation is now maintained by Anglicans of 
all shades, since it emphasizes their common, essential anti- 
Popery and serves too to justify their tenure of the property 
formerly belonging to the old Church.’ In our eyes, accept- 
ance of this theory involves believing that our heroic martyrs 
were executed for purely political reasons, were, in fact, 
traitors who deserved death, or, at best, were victims of their 
own misconception of the issues really at stake. Accordingly, 
the least their descendants and the beneficiaries of their 
heroism can do is to vindicate the clearness of their judg- 
ment and the courage of their resolution by insistence on the 
historical truth concerning them, viz., that they died, one 
and all, in defence of the Catholic Faith and in protest against 
the intrusion of heresy. The number of those who consider 
them traitors for breaking iniquitous laws is, thanks to the 
growth of historical education and the writings of many en- 
lightened non-Catholics, growing steadily less, but the up- 
holders of continuity, whose views force them to maintain 
that the martyrs were wrong in thinking that the true Faith 
was really in question, show no signs of decreasing. For 


1 Yet the real de facto owner would seem to be the State, for the Welsh 
Church Disestablishment Act of 1920 alienated for national purposes all en- 
dowments of that Church made before the severance from = and thus 
implicitly denied continuity. 
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other motives, besides the safeguarding of their material in- 
terests, have come into play to influence their judgment. 
These are due to the prevalent impulse towards Christian 
unity—that complete volte face on the part of the Christian 
sects—which is so marked a feature of our times. The child- 
ren of the Reformation that so lightly and blindly repudiated 
the principle of unity, have come, in the chaos of modern re- 
ligious beliefs, to recognize, dimly enough, the folly of their 
fathers. The Church cannot but rejoice at this tendency 
which she has always fostered as one completely in accord 
with her Founder’s desire. Still, it has its dangers, if not pru- 
dently directed. Clearly, Christian unity cannot be regained 
but by a revival of the principle which originally created 
and maintained it. It is a supernatural endowment, only to 
be perpetuated by supernatural means, viz., a divinely com- 
missioned and guaranteed authority. So far, in one quarter 
alone—to be mentioned presently—is there any sign of a 
recognition of this surely obvious fact. However, everywhere 
this craving for Christian reunion tends, in this way, to in- 
spire an attempt to tamper with the facts of history. Since 
it is manifestly more difficult to unite bodies which have never 
been one, have no common traditions, nor belong to the same 
genus, there is no Anglican who longs for union yet does 
not also want to think that union with Rome means really 
reunion, the healing of a prolonged and now inculpable 
schism, such as affects also certain Churches of the East. On 
the other hand, if Anglicanism started as a State concern 
under Elizabeth, it cannot join with Rome as a Church: its 
members must enter the one Fold either individually or in 
groups, large or small. Whereas if it has remained a Church 
with valid Orders and sacraments, albeit ravaged by heresy 
during its 400 years of involuntary separation, it can now 
seek reconciliation as a corporation, and plead for the reten- 
tion of such national characteristics as are compatible with due 
unity of faith and worship. The strong wish that this may 
be so explains the tenacity with which Catholic-minded Angli- 
cans cling to the idea of ‘‘corporate reunion,’’ just as it ex- 
plains the futility of negotiations on the basis of such a con- 
viction. Dr. Frere, ex-Bishop of Truro, one of the Anglican 
assessors at the Malines ‘‘Conversations,’’ says frankly in his 
recent booklet’ that Cardinal Mercier, for all his sympathy, 


1 Recollections of Malines,” p. 50. Centenary Press, 1935. 
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never really understood the Anglican position. Doubtless, 
he found it hard to realize, knowing of the existence of a 
Catholic Church in England, in unbroken descent from the 
pre-Reformation Church, how there could be another Church 
there, the Establishment, which claimed the same exclusive 
pedigree. Once again, it is only the common and persistent 
ignoring of the evidence furnished by the English Martyrs 
that can provide even a trace of plausibility to the strange 
belief that the Church for which they died was the same as the 
Church that helped the State to slay them. 

Whilst utterly rejecting the claim of our Anglican brethren 
even to share with us our vital connexion with the Church of 
St. Augustine and St. Gregory, we can sympathize with them 
in regard to the alternative with which at least the would-be 
Catholics amongst them are faced. It must be terribly hard 
to be asked to realize, as all real converts to Catholicity have 
to do in the end, that the Church to which they have given 
the love and allegiance of a lifetime, through which they have 
received so many spiritual graces, for which they have 
laboured with such devotion, from which have sprung so 
many lofty and learned and saintly characters, is not, canoni- 
cally speaking, a Church at all. Some few of its clergy may 
have Orders, obtained surreptitiously and profanely, but it 
has no Apostolic mission, no supernatural jurisdiction, no 
power to define truth or to interpret revelation. And the 
spectacle which it presents to the world of deep-seated doctrinal 
confusion, affecting even its episcopal bench, cannot but 
grievously weaken the appeal of Christianity to the unbeliever. 
*‘The Church of England,’’ wrote one of its bishops,’ ‘‘has 
often failed to be completely Christian . . . but it has never 
failed to be utterly, completely, provokingly, adorably Eng- 
lish.’’ The affection in the phrase is manifest, but does it 
describe the Church which Christ promised to abide with 
“fall days,’’ to which His Holy Spirit should be sent to teach 
her ‘‘all truth,’’ and which should never succumb to the as- 
saults of error? 

A word, perhaps, would be here in point upon that con- 
venient but inaccurate term the “‘Soul of the Church.” In 
explaining the saying Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, which is 
a short way of expressing the uniqueness of the Catholic 
Church as the appointed exponent of revelation, and dispenser 


1 Dr. William Temple, then Archbishop-designate of York, in “The Genius 
of the Church of England,’’ 1926. 
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of supernatural grace, we rightly hold that every soul of what- 
ever fashion of belief or unbelief, provided only it is, and re- 
mains, united with God by the virtue of charity, will reach its 
heavenly destiny. It may not belong to the visible Body 
which was instituted on the day of Pentecost but, at any rate, 
it belongs to its “‘Soul.’”’ Normally, it is the rite of Bap- 
tism that raises the recipient to the supernatural state by in- 
fusing the habit of charity, but even that ceremony is not 
essential. God can act independently of His ordained rites : 
there is such a thing as “‘baptism of desire,’’ and we may 
well hope that a vast multitude of human beings in all ages 
and of all civilizations have known enough of God to love 
Him and to reach Him in the end. The ‘‘Soul of the Church,”’ 
then, in this sense antedates Christianity itself and extends 
far beyond its borders. Being animae naturaliter Christianae, 
its constituents need never have even heard of the Church, 
nor conceived of her existence. On the other hand, in view 
of St. Paul’s great analogy whereby the Church is Christ’s 
Mystical Body, having Himself as Head and His indwelling 
Spirit as Soul, it is an obvious source of confusion to speak 
of those who are not members of the Visible Church as be- 
longing to her ‘‘Soul.’’ They do not, in fact, belong to her 
at all. Visibility is of her essence. There is no Church of 
Christ capable of having a ‘‘Soul,’’ except that great City 
set on a Hill for all to see. Accordingly, it would be well if 
we could find another term wholly disconnected with the 
Church to describe those who, ‘‘in every nation,”’ as St. Paul 
says, ‘‘fear God and work justice,’’ and, therefore, are ‘‘ac- 
ceptable to Him.’’ The fact of the existence of this other 
invisible Fold does not invalidate the dogma—‘‘outside the 
Church there is no Salvation’’—for its members only remain 
outside because deprived of the means of entering. Their 
attitude of will is such that they would join her if they knew 
that they ought and could, and the God of justice and mercy 
takes, in their case, the will for the deed. 

Thus it happens that just as in the interests of truth we 
must insist on the Ambrosian dictum ‘‘Ubi Petrus, ibi Ec- 
clesia,”’ t.e., that there exists no genuine Church of Christ 
save that Catholic Church which is in full communion with 
Rome,’ so in the interests of charity we can allow for the 

1 Cardinal Wiseman, who is often claimed as in some way sympathetic 
with the Anglican ecclesiastical position, actually condemned the fundamental 


assumption of the promoters of ‘‘Corporate Reunion’’ in these set terms: ‘*The 
present writer [f.e., Wiseman himself] had always been far from allowing the 
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widest extension of that other group of God’s servants and 
lovers who, raised to the supernatural state by baptism of 
water or of desire, yet honestly deny Rome’s exclusive claims. 
We gladly make our own and recall here Cardinal Manning’s 
warm acknowledgement of the good faith and inculpability 
of contemporary heresy. He writes: 


It is to me a consolation and joy—I say it again and 
again, and more strongly as I grow older—to know that 
in the last three hundred years multitudes of our own 
countrymen, who have been born out of the unity of the 
Faith, nevertheless believe in good faith with all their 
hearts that God has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, 
and that what they have been taught from their child- 
hood is His revelation, and that He has founded upon 
earth a Church, and that the Church, which in their bap- 
tismal creed they call the Holy Catholic Church, is the 
Church in which they themselves have been baptized, 
reared and instructed. It is my consolation to believe 
that multitudes of such persons are in good faith, and 
that God in His mercy will make allowance for them, 
knowing what are the prejudices of childhood, of an edu- 
cation studiously erroneous, what is the power and in- 
fluence of parents and of teachers, of public authority, 
and of public opinion, and of public law: how all these 
things create in their minds a conviction that they are in 
the right, that they believe the one Faith, and are in the 
one Church, in which alone is salvation. We rejoice to 
commend them to the love of our Heavenly Father, be- 
lieving that though they may be materially in error, and 
in many things materially in opposition to His will, yet 
they do not know, and morally speaking, many cannot 
know it, and that therefore He will not reGuire it at their 
hands.’ 


Half a century and more has elapsed since these words 
were written, and the lack of teaching authority in Angli- 
canism has left free play for Protestant rationalism further 


slightest prerogative to the ‘Church’ (as it professes to be) of England whether 
in the matter of Orders, of mission, of sacraments, or of instruction in doc- 
trine: on the contrary, he had impugned all right, on the part of Anglicanism, 
to the name of Church: and he warmly, and not ineffectually, invited each 
one singly to save his own soul by leaving a system of falsehood and error.” 
(Report on the Association for the Promotion of the Union of Christendom, 
sent ° the Holy See in 1857: given in full in Ward’s ‘‘Life,’’ Vol. II, pp. 
483-4. 

1 From “Sin and its Consequences’’ (1881), pp. 14—16. 
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to undermine the Christian tradition in its midst. Still, there 
are many left who retain belief in the fundamental tenets of 
the Faith, and some who even cling to the pathetic hope that 
some day their Church will return to orthodoxy and acquire 
what it has never possessed, the power to define truth and 
extrude heresy. Recently, some clergymen amongst these 
latter have formed a ‘‘Society for Catholic Reunion,’’ and 
have circulated a letter amongst their fellows, asking them 
for an opportunity to put before their flocks these three de- 


clarations : 


Unity is already given to the Church, and safeguarded 
in the See of Rome. 

The Will of God is that the Church of England shall 
now be reconciled to that Communion from which she 
was violently and unwillingly severed by State-action in 
bygone days. 

This is the True Road to general Unification. 


Nearly all the signatories of this letter also signed a ‘‘Mani- 
festo,’’ on occasion of the Centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment, deploring the perversion of the original ideals of that 
Movement by its modern representatives, and calling for a 
return to Catholic orthodoxy and union with Rome. One 
of their number subsequently published a book to prove “‘The 
Necessity for Catholic Reunion,’’ and, later, showed the 
sincerity of his convictions by joining the Church. But the 
rest of these ‘‘pro-Roman’’ clergymen—they claim to num- 
ber several hundreds—have remained where they were, mem- 
bers of a community riddled with rationalism and heresy and 
unbelief. Once again, what keeps them there is the delusion, 
which only ignorance of the evidence of the martyrs enables 
them to entertain, that the Elizabethan Establishment to 
which they belong is the old Church of England, altered per- 
haps to some extent but only in accidentals, and kept in 
schism by the civil power. 

The same unhappy delusion vitiates the whole argument of 
a singularly candid and earnest little book, just issued by an- 
other member of the ‘‘Society for Catholic Reunion,’’ * the 
purport of which is to suggest that Anglicanism should unite 
with Rome, after establishing identity of doctrine and belief, 

1 “Catholic Reunion: an Anglican Plea,” by Father Clement (Rev. James 


Tait Plowden-Wardlaw), Vicar of St. Clement’s, Cambridge. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. Pp. 45. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 
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as a Uniate body with its own Patriarch, vernacular liturgy 
and local discipline. The author claims ‘‘many years’ experi- 
ence of both communions,’’ implying that he was once a 
Catholic, and his open admission of that fact relieves us of 
all impertinence in bearing its import in mind. His posi- 
tion is the same as that of the book above-mentioned—“‘The 
Necessity for Catholic Reunion’’—which starts by acknow- 
ledging the essential indivisibility of the Church of Christ, 
to deny which is, indeed, a more fundamental heresy than to 
deny the Papal supremacy. He, therefore, uses the term 
‘“*Reunion’”’ only ‘‘in a conventional sense,”’ since ‘‘Catholics 
can never be divided, for division de-catholicizes the severed 
portion”’ (p. i). But then he goes on to say that as ‘‘Baptism 
is the sole way an individual becomes a Catholic,’’ those bap- 
tized persons who belong to a religious body ‘‘not in full and 
acknowledged communion with the centre of unity’’ are in 
schism, and, consequently, are “‘institutionally only poten- 
tial or latent Catholics’’ (pp. i and ii)—a statement which 
contains several fallacies. For, not every religious body con- 
sisting of baptized individuals is in schism, but only such as 
were once in communion with Rome and now are not; 
secondly, the Elizabethan Church, as we have seen, was 
never Catholic, but was created by the State with the aid of 
a non-episcopal hierarchy,’ with no mission or jurisdiction 
save what the Crown could confer’; again, schismatic bodies 
do not belong to the Church at all: schism is an amputation, 
not a mere dislocation ; and, although they may possess valid 
Orders, they are all certainly heretical to a greater or less 
degree, as they reject the infallible magisterium of the 
Church, become, since 1870, an explicit dogma of faith. 
The further preliminary contention of the author that ‘‘pro- 
vided there is full agreement in doctrine, the uniate principle 
is the remedy for the corporate schisms of history’’ is, in this 
case, quite academic. It is possible that, if a religious group 
as a whole accepted the entire complexus of Catholic teach- 
ing, on the authority of the Church, not as an act of private 
judgment, the supreme Pastor might consider it advisable to 
1 A fuller exposition of the essentially civil origin of contemporary Angli- 
canism may be found in “‘Is Anglicanism merely a Schism?’’, THs MONTH, 
November, 1933, and ‘‘Anglicanism not even a Schism,”’ ibid., January, 1934 
® It does not help adult, validly-baptized, members of the sects to assert 
that they personally are Catholics, although their sects are heretical and out- 
side the Church. It is clear that the only proper place for Catholics Oy bee 


tism is the one and only Catholic Church, entrance into which they are 
individually to secure, once her existence and claims are known. 
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nt it ‘‘uniate status,’’ but it seems exceedingly unlikely, 
both that the hypothesis could ever be realized (since unity 
of belief in revealed truth presupposes the divine guarantee 
of infallible teaching), or that that way would be the best 
way of dealing with the situation in England. The Uniate 
Churches are all of early historical growth, the gradual out- 
come of differences of language and custom, political 
divisions, and difficulties of communication. But for the last 
named causes many, we may suppose, would never have come 
into existence at all. However, as in all essentials, including 
acknowledgement of Papal Supremacy, they are one with 
us, these various Rites have as just a claim to the name 
Catholic as has the most wide-spread of all, the Latin Rite. 
If St. Peter’s ‘‘Chair’’ had remained at Antioch the prevail- 
ing Rite in the Church might have been Greek instead of 
Latin! And even so, the early Church was so ‘‘Eastern’’ to 
start with that the first eight General Councils were con- 
ducted in the Greek tongue. On the other hand, Church His- 
tory carries no record of the deliberate creation of a Uniate 
Church, especially since the disruption of Christendom which 
might be supposed to suggest it. Our author seems to think 
that, unless ‘‘protected’’ somehow by quasi-autonomy, the 
Church in any particular country must be ‘‘absorbed’’ by 
Rome. A paper read at ‘‘Malines,’’ which Mr. Plowden- 
Wardlaw seems to have taken as his text, was meant to allay 
that fear by suggesting union on the basis of a Patriarchate. 
But the antithesis is imaginary. The one Church must have 
its central seat of government somewhere, and Providence 
has obviously fixed it at Rome. Modern facilities of travel 
and communication have naturally tended to centralize details 
of administration and promote more frequent intercourse, to 
the benefit of both, between the Holy See and the various 
hierarchies of the world. But no section of the Church Catho- 
lic is ‘‘absorbed’’ by Rome. The Latin Rite, as the author 
occasionally recognizes (e.g., p. 2), is not a Church, although 
to the confusion of the argument he often considers it one. 
There is strictly only one Church, in various countries, but 
not of them, and, therefore, she is not an amalgam of various 
“national’? Churches, more or less completely ‘‘absorbed’”’ by 
the largest. As Pope Benedict wrote in 1917 (Encyclical, 
“Dei Providentia’’) : ‘‘The Church of Christ is neither Latin 
nor Greek nor Slav, but she is Catholic: all her children are 
equal in her sight; whether they are Latins, Byzantines, 
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Slavs or of any other nationality. All occupy the same place 
before the Apostolic See.’’ 

Mr. Plowden-Wardlaw’s booklet is principally meant to 
persuade his fellow-Anglicans and, as has been said, his 
initial assumption that Anglicanism is a real Church but in 
inculpable schism, deprives his discusson of reality in the 
eyes of Catholics, and makes it unnecessary to examine it in 
detail. But it is very interesting to note the lengths to which 
he is prepared to go to facilitate union with Rome. He may 
ignore the testimony of those who were faithful unto death to 
the old religion of England and, by their inspiring example, 
preserved it from extinction, but he cannot ignore, nor indeed 
does he wish to, the heresy that is rampant amongst the 
*‘potential or latent Catholics’? with whom he is in commu- 
nion. He recognizes that three-fourths of the modern 
Church of England is comprised of ‘‘modernists, irreconcil- 
able protestants, and those obsessed by the State connexion” 
(p. 10), but to the natural exclamation—‘‘Call that even poten- 
tially a Catholic Church !’’ he has a ready reply. He says 
(p. 13): ‘The Church of England consists in reality of ortho- 
dox Anglo-Catholics, to whom the other parties are historical 
addenda, recognized only as a matter of charity, goodwill 
and temporary necessity : so that, in essence, Anglo-Catholics 
are the whole of the Church of England.’’ Again (p. 40): 
‘*Theoretically speaking, Anglo-Catholics are not a party at 
all, but the Church of England itself. . . Anglo-Catholics 
must claim the whole of the Church of England. They have 
no logical claims whatever for a mere corner of it.’’ All, 
therefore, that this bold theorist ultimately hopes for is the 
recognition by Rome of the small homogeneous ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholic’? group which thinks as he does, and which the 
promise of uniate status would, he hopes, cause greatly to 
expand. 

We have seen no reaction as yet amongst the ‘‘historical 
addenda,’’ to which the author gives a present grudging 
toleration, but the Church Times (March tst) gave little en- 
couragement to the letter of the ‘‘Society for Catholic Re 
union,’’ whose statements it styled ‘‘historically inaccurate, 
and, in effect, a complete surrender of the Tractarian claims.” 
The journal will, doubtless, see even less to agree with in Mr. 
Plowden-Wardlaw’s pamphlet, for the Church Times is now 
the mouthpiece of that ‘“‘liberal Catholicism’’ of which the 
late Bishop Gore was the prophet, and of which Modernism 
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is only the full flower. It is true that both the writer and 
the journal agree in keeping out of sight the vast significance 
of the deposition of the Marian hierarchy and the radical 
change of religion which the martyrs died to resist, but the 
paper, so far from desiring union with Rome, never tires in 
repudiating any living and infallible authority in doctrine 
whatever, and accepts with complacency the ‘‘comprehensive- 
ness’’ of its State Church. As for the author himself, he fills 
us with wonder at his own position. He see clearly the essen- 
tial Unity of the Church and realizes that it depends on com- 
munion with Rome, yet he does not recognize the implica- 
tions of that belief—the fact that Rome like her Master ‘‘has 
the words of eternal life,’’ teaches with infallibility, and rules 
with authority. One does not make conditions with the 
Church of Christ, the one Ark of Salvation. And no one 
surely, having once been an actual Catholic, can find, in his 
mind or in his circumstances, any valid reason for becoming 
a “‘potential’’ one. I should recommend him and all like- 
minded earnest seekers to read with diligence and meditate 
upon the records of the martyrs preserved in Challoner and 
other books." In their dying words Anglicans will discover 
the true character of the Church to which they belong, and 
the impossibility of ‘‘corporate reunion’’ between the Church 
Catholic and even a section of their own Church. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 


1 Conveniently summarized by Lady Catherine Ashburnham in her invalu- 
able little book ‘*The Witness of the Martyrs’’ (Sheed & Ward). 





“THE MONTH”’ AND THE MISSION FIELD 


The Editor is constantly receiving appeals for THE MontH from 
missioners. These, however deserving—and indeed sometimes 
very touching—he has most regretfully to refuse, as his “‘free list’’ 
is now too large to be increased. The Editor feels sure that there 
are readers who would be willing to send on their own copies regu- 
larly to some priest on the foreign missions. Will these communi- 
cate with The Secretary, THE Montu Office, 31 Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, W.1, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 
and the name of a missioner will be sent them. N.B. No Montus 
to be sent to this office. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE PASSING OF ATHEISTIC EVOLUTION. 


HE whole question of tolerating godless or non-religious 

education supported by public funds, was raised by Sir Am- 
brose Fleming’s meeting in London on February 12th to launch a 
public protest against ‘‘the teaching of organic evolution as a 
scientific truth’’ in schools thus supported. For the theory com- 
plained of is essentially ungodly, viz., that form of organic evolu- 
tion which dispenses at every stage with a Creator—a theory which 
flouts intelligence as much as it does religion. The thorough-going 
materialist is more irrational and illogical than the most super- 
stitious savage, inasmuch as he postulates a whole series of ef- 
fects without efficient causes. Even creative evolution as a theory 
is still under discussion; the evidence in support of it is still very 
inadequate; however, there is nothing on the score of revelation 
to prevent its being true; whereas the tenet that dead matter is 
self-created or eternal, and has of itself produced life and reason, 
is a theory which only a mind self-blinded can accept. All the same, 
much as we are in sympathy with Sir Ambrose Fleming’s denun- 
ciation of the prevalent educational habit of stating a demonstrable 
falsehood, such as that the universe happened of itself, as a scien- 
tific truth, and of putting forward a likely hypothesis, such as 
that of creative evolution, as an already ascertained fact, we do 
not think public meetings of protest will do anything to check 
the propaganda of this kind of pseudo-science. Such teachings 
are the result not of the growth of knowledge, but of the decay 
of faith: the true remedy lies in a general return to belief in 
Christianity. A public that swallows the slap-dash atheistic 
generalizations of Mr. Wells’s ‘‘Outlines of History,’’ for instance, 
is not likely to be critical of the crude evolutionism frequently 
taken for granted in the Press. If a sufficient number of parents 
had themselves enough knowledge even to realize that their child- 
ren were being taught constructive atheism, effective protests 
might be made to the education authorities. Because Catholics, 
at least, care, the Westminster Catholic Federation, some time 
ago here in London, at last succeeded, by prolonged and prodigious 
efforts, in getting the history text-books, from which Catholic 
children in Council schools are taught, purged of some of their 
grosser historical errors, and of some of their offensive anti-Catho- 
lic bias. Moreover, a further effort was made, with what success we 
do not know, to prevent the hypothesis of the evolution of the 
human body from the apes being taught as an established fact. 
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But only Catholics care, and, outside the splendid enterprise of 
the Westminster Federation, we have not yet shown ourselves 
strong enough to preserve even our own children in non-Catholic 
schools from the contagion of atheistic ‘‘science.’’ It will be very 
difficult for mere scientists to check the propagation of false but 
attractive theories which provide the Press with interesting articles 
and the anti-religious with a weapon for attacking the Faith. 

It may be thought that Atheistic Evolution, such as was taught 
by the late Professor Haeckel, is now quite as dead as its chief 
advocate. I am afraid that, though scientists nowadays are a 
good deal less dogmatic than were Haeckel’s contemporaries and 
predecessors, there are still a number of prominent agnostics who 
are also scientists, and such men must necessarily hold material- 
istic views about organic evolution. They have no choice if they 
speculate about origins at all. Many of these pseudo-scientists 
are ardent propagandists of their irrational creed and write popu- 
lar books for the young and uneducated. It is those whom Sir 
A. Fleming and the Evolution Protest Society which he is trying 
to found, have in mind. It is in the name of science rather than 
in the name of religion that he calls for a halt to the false teach- 
ing regarding the origin of the world and of man which is so 
prevalent in the Press and in educational centres. But science 
cannot stem the plague unless all the facts are taken into account, 
for science herself must needs be largely tentative and experi- 
mental, not going beyond evidence except to form provisional, 
albeit helpful, hypotheses, and incapable, unaided, of reaching the 
ultimate. Revelation, the authority of God coming to the help 
of reason, is necessary for man’s full enlightenment, and, there- 
fore, true science should welcome revelation as a strong ally, 
especially as pseudo-science contemptuously rejects it. 

The campaign is an unending one. Too many scientific men have 
been infected with theophobia and, claiming the whole field of 
knowledge for human reason, have only involved themselves in 
irrational conclusions. Not that reason in the abstract is incom- 
petent to reach truth. St. Paul arraigns the pagan philosophers, 
the scientists of his day, as inexcusable, inasmuch as they allowed 
pride and passion to obscure the light which reason throws on the 
divine existence and nature. And the Vatican Council, speaking 
with the same authority as St. Paul possessed, has magnificently 
vindicated the competence of natural reason to arrive at the truth. 
Still, since God, in the Scriptures and in the Church which formed 
and guarantees them, has, de facto, come to the aid of human 
reason, it is surely not scientific to ignore this source of know- 
ledge and to fashion hypotheses which necessarily conflict with 
truth thus revealed, as well as with the dictates of reason itself— 
for instance, the self-existence and creative energy of mere matter. 

The attempt, however, to secure legal prohibition of the teach- 
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ing of godless evolution, such as several of the American States, 
inspired by a mistaken view of the functions and contents of the 
Bible, have made, has been naturally scouted by the world at 
large. Nor can any similar effort succeed until it is supported by 
well-instructed Christian opinion. The practical elimination of 
God from the national conscience always stimulates the growth of 
the grossest errors, not only in science but in politics and in all 
social relations. Happily, the reaction against atheistic science 
is becoming more manifest and vocal. Christian writers have 
from the first exposed the fallacies of the Darwinian hypothesis 
as taught by the materialists. Father John Gerard, late Editor 
of this periodical, a man of much scientific knowledge, was untir- 
ing in his pillorying of the atheistic ‘‘popularizers’’ of evolution, 
and in more modern times Mr. Belloc, Mr. Noyes and many others’ 
have successfully shown the innate unreason of the anti-creationist 
theory. The fact is that, unless external creative influences are, 
from time to time, invoked, the Darwinian theory raises more 
difficulties than it solves, and the sin of those who propagate it in 
its crude form is that they quite unscientifically ignore those tre- 
mendous difficulties. 

Accordingly, it is for science herself, on grounds of science, to 
silence those who thus degrade her name. If Sir A. Fleming's 
Society could collect and publish the names of those whose anti- 
theological prepossessions force them still to adhere to an exploded 
theory, we should at least know how to discount their teaching. 
Meanwhile, let the Christian apologist miss no occasion of show- 
ing up their pretensions. They dogmatize on subjects still matters 
of dispute, they ignore some of the opposing facts, they disguise 
difficulties, they are thus unscientific as well as anti-religious. 
Their influence is, alas! very conspicuous in Natural History 
Museums, where two or three pieces of jawbone or skull are built 
up into complete ancestors of mankind without any suggestion of 
the uncertainty of the process. Such unfairly tendentious displays 
should at least be removed, or discounted as purely conjectural. 
Here is immediate work for the Evolution Protest Society. 

).K. 


2 The extent to which Darwinism is repudiated by the scientific world is 
not realized by those whose minds are fed solely by the Press and the atheistic 
text-books. Professor Kellogg, a materialist himself, could write, nearly thirty 
years ago (in ‘‘Darwinism To-day,’’ 1907)—‘‘There has been a steady and 
culminating stream of scientific criticism of the Darwinian selection theories, 
reaching in the last few years vast proportions. The once triumphant Dar- 
winism has had but an ephemeral existence, and has been abandoned by pro- 
fessors of geology, botany, zoology, palzontology and pathology in the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Strasburg, Tiibingen, Amsterdam, Columbia, 
etc.’’ In fact, Materialistic Evolution has met abroad with even more drastic 
opposition than it has with us. The late Dr. L. Vialleton’s ‘‘L’Illusion trans- 
formiste,’’ for instance, brings a formidable indictment against it. See, for 


a list of other opponents, the Revue Apologétique, January, 1935, pp. 5 $qq- 
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CHRISTIANITY, JUDAISM AND THE NEW PAGANISM. 


HE writer was recently pained by a question asked by a 

twelve-year-old schoolgirl. She couldn’t understand why, if 
the Nazis were attacking Christianity, there should be enmity 
between them and the Jews. In her child-mind there has been 
imprinted the idea that Jews are the inveterate enemies of Chris- 
tianity, seeking always to destroy it. Not long afterwards, the 
Principal of an important Girls’ School expressed, quite seriously, 
the view that Herr Rosenberg, the Nazi protagonist of Germany’s 
new Paganism, and Director of the Spiritual Upbringing of Ger- 
man Youth under Herr Hitler, must really be a Jew. She could 
not account for his anti-Christian attitude in any other way! Re- 
cently again a lady, widely known within the British Empire for 
her cultural activities, expressed the same views as those of the 
afore-mentioned child of twelve. She was, in fact, darkly sus- 
picious of some kind of secret alliance between Jews and Nazis 
for which the ‘‘persecutions’’ (or the stories about them) were 
merely a blind. 

These crudities must, therefore, be taken seriously. It is true, 
of course, that Jews have not been happy in their relations with 
Christians; nor are good Christians happy about the story of 
Christian treatment of Jews. But, as a matter of cold fact, Jews, 
whilst they have harboured some natural resentment against Chris- 
tians, have displayed, as a whole, little interest in Christianity as 
a religion, and have been chiefly concerned with the development 
of their own faith. Nevertheless, as shown by that admirable 
symposium issued by the Society of Jews and Christians, ‘‘In Spirit 
and in Truth,’’ not only do the two creeds spring from a common 
source, but they still hold more common ground than any other 
two religions. Apart from the basic dispute as to the divinity of 
Christ—a very fundamental one, of course—the main difference is 
that whilst the Christian believes his religion to be universal and 
suited for all men, the Jew still clings to the old hypothesis of a 
Chosen People. He does not, if he is a good Jew, interpret this 
hypothesis in any arrogant sense. But he believes that his people 
are chosen to reveal God’s purposes for men, and that they can 
best carry out their functions as a separate community, not isolated 
indeed from other cultural influences, but bringing their own 
peculiar common genius to bear on mankind’s problems. It will 
be agreed that to believe in such a destiny, and not show arrogance 
about it, requires almost superhuman qualities, and consequently 
the individual Jew has often failed, but the ideal remains. And the 
ultimate aim is intrinsically that of Christianity. ‘‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul. . . 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. . .”’ 

If this is understood, the true attitude of the Nazis to both 
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Christianity and Judaism becomes clear and explicable. An at- 
tack on the basic truths of Judaism must inevitably lead to an at- 
tack on Christianity, and the development of a pagan materialism. 

A study of Herr Rosenberg’s notorious book, ‘‘Der Mythus des 
20on Jahrhunderts,’’ and the equally remarkable refutation of it, 
the ‘‘Kirchlicher Anzeiger,’’ issued by the Catholic Archdiocese 
of Cologne and now banned in Germany, confirms this statement. 

Herr Rosenberg, like Hitler, and the late Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and other inspirers and lights of Nazi-ism, builds 
on anti-Semitism. To combat the Jews Rosenberg produces a 
*‘Chosen People’’ too. They are the Germans, descended from 
a few remnants escaped from the catastrophe of Atlantis (!) to be- 
come the real source of all civilization. They are chosen to lead, 
guide and direct mankind in an unequivocably dominating sense. 
But their destiny has been thwarted by the Jews, who, seeking 
domination for their own evil ends, have, so far, successfully cor- 
rupted the German spirit. A recent example of pernicious Jewish 
action was the ‘‘betrayal’’ of 1918, and the subsequent effort to 
plant democracy (an instrument of Jewish tyranny) in Germany! 

But (and let Christians note it), we, and Young Germany, are 
assured that the first triumph of the Jew over Germany was the 
introduction of Christianity there! Hence the scorn cast on St. 
Boniface, and the new cult of Widukind and his savage Saxons, 
‘‘martyrs’’ for the German warrior-spirit, crushed by the Chris- 
tian Charlemagne, acting under Jewish influence. According to 
Herr Rosenberg (and he is truly right in this) that pagan warrior- 
spirit has never died. He seeks to resuscitate it by removing from 
Christianity the traits imparted to it by Jewish influences. These 
are especially love, humility, mercy and grace. Not that they are 
Jewish characteristics, but Jews have cunningly upheld them as 
obviously suitable for undermining a warrior-spirit in the interests 
of Jewish domination! Herr Rosenberg finds an example of the 
resurgence of the true German spirit in the person of Meister 
Eckehart (or Eckart), a mystic of the thirteenth-fourteenth cen- 
tury. According to Herr Rosenberg, who continually expounds 
his theses with a naive disregard for historical fact, Eckehart in- 
terpreted ‘‘love’’ as ‘‘power,’’ and, instead of grace descending 
from above, found in Man an element of the godlike implying a 
proud power of rising to God by his own will. With the meta- 
physics of this abstruse matter it is not proposed to deal here. 
The ‘‘Kirchlicher Anzeiger’’ indeed completely controverts, with 
chapter and verse, Herr Rosenberg’s interpretation of Eckehart’s 
teaching and character. But the practical outcome, anyhow, of 
Rosenberg’s doctrine is the definite repudiation of the Christian 
(and Jewish) interpretation of love towards God and neighbour, 
of Christian (and Jewish) humility (‘‘What does the Lord require 
of thee but to walk humbly?’’), and mercy (‘‘for I desired mercy, 
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and not sacrifice. . .’’). The Jew will not be so impressed by 
Rosenberg’s rejection of the Crucifixion, but for the Christian that 
tremendous event is the consecration of those virtues of love, 
humility and mercy which Hebrews and Jews had so long striven 
to uphold. Rosenberg, however, who reads its lesson as a cor- 
rupting influence, hopes to see the crucifixes replaced by statues 
of warriors. Christ is to become a Warrior-God. 

There is something in all thiscuriously akin to the primitive tribal 
beliefs of the Hebrews, which the Prophets and Rabbis gradu- 
ally replaced with their new and grander revelation. Herr Rosen- 
berg would bring the Germans back to that primitive state which 
they were still in in the eighth century a.p., when the Jews had 
already abandoned it for over 1,000 years! Nor is it at all certain 
that he will not meet with considerable success. A religion of 
humility, mercy, restraint and neighbourly love is not a popular 
thing, as the Prophets knew too well when they preached it to the 
recalcitrant Hebrews and Jews. It is much more attractive to 
fiery youth to be told that it should give free rein to its impulses, 
should be proud, fierce, unpitying, and an admirer of power and 
force. 

Christianity and Judaism, attacked thus together in their funda- 
mentals, must stand or fall together. Were Judaism to be crushed, 
Christianity would be greatly weakened. There is, indeed, no fear 
of such complete catastrophe. Jews have assurance of their im- 
perishability when true to themselves. Christians know that their 
truths have survived the torture-chamber, the arena, and the stake. 
But neither Christianity nor Judaism are required to wait passively 
for the onfall of these disasters to them and to the world. They both 
have the weapon of the Word. Let them use it, in common on 
their common ground, separately for their own distinctive truths 


where these are held to be fundamental. 
A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON. 


A NOTE ON POPULATION. 


S a pendant to R. G. Cookson’s excellent description of how 

Malthus gained a hearing (inthe February Monrtn), the fol- 
lowing comments on current population problems may be of in- 
terest. Few other fields of research are so barren in effective con- 
clusions as the birth-rate and its cognate objects of inquiry. 
Statistics appear mutually contradictory; professorial forecasts 
are upset by unexpected popular action; the more observant and 
cautious an expert is, the more he feels compelled to qualify his 
views with the phrase—‘‘all other things being equal.’’ As Dr. 
Cookson showed, one of the chief reasons why Malthus gained a 
hearing was the fear of famine—that food would be under-pro- 
duced in relation to the growing number of people. In so far as 
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a variant of this apprehension inspires current neo-malthusianism, 
it is interesting to have the views of two experts. 

In an interview with the News-Chronicle (December 15, 1934), 
Mr. L. Hogben, professor of ‘‘Social Biology’’ (apparently the 
latest cross-breed of scientific rationalization!) at London Univer- 
sity, drew a picture of an England with a birth-rate so declining 
that, in two hundred years, there would be no more people living 
in the land than now live in Glasgow. ‘‘In ten years’ time we 
shall probably be not reproducing more than half our existing 
population in a generation.’’ He commented on the modern tradi- 
tion of sterility, by which parents with more than two children are 
looked upon as monstrosities from the Chalk Age, and shrewdly 
noted that, if two children be set as the ideal, one will be the most 
likely average. He remarked on how difficulties, one being the 
**economical’’ small house, are accumulated in the way of parent- 
age with snowball intensity. ‘‘In thirty years’ time the problem 
will be how to make it possible for a population to exist at all— 
statesmen will have to devise social incentives to secure that child- 
ren be born.’’ All other things being equal, no doubt. Shortly 
after this utterance came the news that the British birth-rate had 
increased for the first time in some years. But this, indeed, does 
not altogether invalidate the essential truth of Mr. Hogben’s 
thesis; we have not yet felt the full effect of the low birth-rate of 
past years, nor of the tradition of sterility which, doubtless, will 
be passed on to children (future parents) who have been brought 
up in a one or two child family, nor also of the dying out of the 
still fertile portion of the older generation. A writer in the Times 
Educational Supplement (January 26th) reckons that in .1948 there 
will be two million less children of school age in England! 

Another expert, Professor Hersch of Geneva University, in 
September, 1933, contributed to the organ of the International 
Labour Office a statement of his theory that the result of a low 
birth-rate over a number of years (such as Europe has already 
experienced) will be the production of two types of unemployment, 
which he calls severally structural and organic. Birth restriction 
(he asserts) causes a diminution of consumers in relation to pro- 
ducers ; for that part of the population which is economically active 
consists almost entirely of young and mature adults, while child- 
ren nearly all belong to the economically passive part. The pro- 
portional increase in elderly people, he says, does not make up for 
the lack of children, and in any case seniles and juveniles are of 
different orders of magnitude. So the systematic reduction of con- 
sumers causes a ‘“‘structural’’ unemployment, since it is deter- 
mined by the structure of the population by age. Furthermore, 
whilst the number of consumers tends to become stationary, the 
constantly improving technique of production causes a fresh type 
of unemployment, which he calls ‘‘organic’’; this is independent 
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of the population-structure, and is the result of the divergence 
between technical and consuming capacities. Professor Hogben 
may be allowed to chime in here: ‘‘Related to this problem is the 
fact that during the past fifteen years we have seen the first effects 
of a technical revolution in agriculture.’’ This is due, he says, 
partly to new knowledge of soil chemistry and partly to new 
knowledge of heredity, so that, for instance, Javanese sugar pro- 
duction has already been raised four times. So, we are faced with 
an ever-increasing capacity to produce food and with a population 
which, if it does not shrink, does not advance pari passu with pro- 
ductive capacity. Hardly, then, can the neo-malthusian urge the 
proximity of famine in its old form. The economic bogey has, 
in fact, changed its shape. Famine is not now threatened by the 
possibility of a food shortage; rather does it result from the inac- 
cessibility of super-abundant food through inadequacy in the ex- 
change medium. That is, in short, the inability of a machine- 
manufacturing system (which largely depends on export and inter- 
national trade to pay sufficient wages) to supply the means of 
buying food. But even here the neo-malthusian meets scientific 
enemies, apart from those social revolutionaries (Christian and 
otherwise) and currency reformers who demand that the present 
distributive system be recast or exchanged for another. The shrink- 
ing wage disbursement and the increasing State relief seem to 
them to sound the death-knell of Capitalism in its traditional form. 
The principle that purchasing-power shall only be given out of 
the proceeds of sold produce is manifestly not working as things 
are, and the reformers have abundant alternative systems which 
would be pliable enough to give all money disbursements an earn- 
ing basis. 

We do not think, then, that the chief impulse behind birth- 
control is scientific. Perhaps it never was, but its influence seems 
less than formerly. The chief impulse seems to lie in the selfish 
and falsely compassionate instincts of the people themselves. The 
interviewer of Professor Hogben, for example, J. L. Hodson, just 
returned from a tour of distressed areas, could experience no feel- 
ing of alarm when told that Britain’s population might shrink to 
that of Glasgow; the thought of two million surplus and half- 
famished men filled his mind. A few days later the same news- 
paper printed a reader’s letter. This related how two young 
women in the south-west had been charged with stealing stock- 
ings and other small articles of clothing. Evidence showed they 
were the wives of farm-labourers (each worker receiving barely 
#2 a week in wages) and that they were mothers of four and five 
children respectively. The writer flung this angrily in the face 
of those who dared to attack birth-control. In his mind, of course, 
Private Property was the moral yardstick, to which all other 
things must be accommodated. False humanitarian compassion 
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and short-sighted bourgeois selfishness, we know, are the products 
of irreligious utilitarianism. The loss of a practical faith in a 
future life necessarily results in the practice of various devices— 
contraception, euthanasia, suicide and the like—to avoid as much 
as possible the drawbacks of this. It is easy, then, to say that re- 
ligion is the only real cure. At the present time, neo-malthusianism 
is being combated directly by verbal and written propaganda and 
indirectly by the creation of land-colonies. The success of the 
former cannot be measured. The latter is in its infancy, and 
should be approved if only because it tends to balance Britain’s 
over-urbanized industrialism and so helps to dissolve those 
economic difficulties which have fostered birth restriction. Be- 
yond this, what can be done? For those within the mesh of the 
system, abstinential birth-control, or the careful observance of the 
‘*safe period,’’ forms the Catholic remedy. All honour to those 
who, relying on sacramental grace, courageously apply it. But 
the social observer has to take a wider view; and he can only con- 
clude that, as for abolishing contraception and the system that 
has suggested it, abstinential birth-control is on the same footing 
as artificial birth-control; it too is a surrender to the system. Here 
we are on delicate and debatable ground. We know indeed that 
moral and not merely self-regarding motives inspire those who fol- 
low the way of abstinence; the virtues of prudence and thrift and 
the obligation not to throw oneself needlessly on to the assistance 
of others play their part. Nevertheless, the Catholic method of 
family limitation is really the reply of a moral theologian to an 
individual case. One’s duty to society may possibly oppose one’s 
personal duty to have no more children than one can afford. Prac- 
tically, it becomes a question of relative hardship. Is it more 
difficult for people to abstain for long periods in the married state, 
while preserving a certain comfort of living, or to rear a normal 
family, and supplement the insufficient wage by reliance on public 
relief? These questions require individual answers. The need for 
adopting a constructive policy in regard to birth-control has been 
stressed by several Catholic thinkers. Mr. Bernard Thistle- 
thwaite, for instance, has publicized this need at various times. 
His articles in THE Mont (July, 1934), Blackfriars (November, 
1934), and the Catholic Herald (February 9, 1935), for example, 
advocate the creation of a Catholic society within existing society, 
and the extension of land-colonies. Our own approval of land- 
colonies is limited, and based on a somewhat different viewpoint, 
but we fully agree with him regarding the need for greater soci- 
ability among Catholics. This means, not more frequent whist- 
drives and dances, but a sharing in each other’s lives, frank dis- 
cussion and admission of mutual interests and aims, and the 
creation of a feeling of interdependence, fostered by more active 
membership and greater numbers in the various Catholic societies. 
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Too many acquiesce in their pagan environment, and their minds 
and lives tend towards the level of this environment, regardless 
of the fact that, sooner or later, the maintenance of this level 
means the sacrifice of necessities of the Christian life. Part of 
the energy with which Catholics pursue secular contacts, habits 
of mind and modes of living, must be used to form Catholic friend- 
ships, and a Catholic standard of living. Supported by the fraternal 
atmosphere of mutual methods and aims, Catholics will learn to 
renounce purely worldly habits and interests, and to practise the 
moderating Christian virtues. For the majority of our country- 
men, to live in a labour-saving house fitted with modern luxuries, 
to run a car and to frequent places of amusement, entails limita- 
tion of family. Only by the opposite process, only in the atmos- 
phere of Christian frugality, can the normal family be born and 


reared. 
JOHN QUINLAN. 





The Rift 


HE sky had sulked the live long day— 
A little air from out the East, 
Too faint to stir the sullen grey, 
Sprang up and breathed a space and ceased. 


But towards the eve, above the West, 
A rift lets by a glimpse of blue, 

And lo! a whole cloud-world expressed 
In sunset’s iridescent hue. 


Upon the azure of the sky, 
Below a surge of purple wrack, 
Wide fields of crimson poppies lie, 
And golden sheaves piled stack on stack. 


Beyond, a sapphire sea extends 
Fading into the infinite, 

As slowly above the rift descends 
The great portcullis of the night. 


Abrupt, as drawn by unseen hands— 
Blotting anew the amethyst 
And azure from those skiey lands— 
Close the grey curtains of the mist. 
L. QUARLES. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Biackrriars: Mar., 1925. Reflections on Reunion, by Ambrose 
Farrell, O.P. [A timely exposition of the fact that there is only 
one Church, divided fundamentally in faith from all the sects. ] 

Catuotic Gazette: Mar., 1935. The Catholic Church and the 
Welsh Language, by Sefior G. Rinvolucri. [The Conversion 
of Wales handicapped by ignorance of Welsh. | 

Cité Curétienne: Feb. 20, 1935. La Sarre a Voté... et 
aprés?, by a German of the Rhine. [An intimate estimate of 
the results for Catholics of joining Hitlerite Germany. ] 

Cuercy Review: Mar., 1935. Professor Pollard, Mr. Belloc, and 
the Abbé Constant, by Rev. A. Beck, A.A. [Reveals the fact 
that Abbé Constant’s ‘‘The Reformation in England’’ suffers 
from being very largely based on an anti-Catholic authority. ] 

CoLtosseum: Mar., 1935. The Revolt in Spain, by A.Z. [An 
analysis of a tangled situation, showing the projects and pros- 
pects of Catholicism under Gil Robles. ] 

Erupes: Feb., 1935. Encore les Tyrans du Mexique, by Paul 
Dudon. [An up-to-date account of the incredible persecution of 
conscience, going on with the connivance of the U.S.A., in 
Mexico.]: Mar. 5. Le Cardinal Andrieu et les Luttes intér- 
ieures de l’Eglise de France, by Yves de la Briére. [History 
of the divisions of Catholic policy centring round the Episcopate 
of the late Cardinal. ] 

HoMILETIC AND PastoRAL Review: Mar., 1935. Are Lost Souls 
Eternally Tortured?, by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. [A useful 
protest against unwarranted dogmatism in the matter of final 
reprobation. | 

Stetta Maris: Mar., 1935. Propaganda Propagates, by E. R. 
Hull, S.J. [A sketch of the rapid growth of Catholicity in India: 
shows slight hope of the conversion of the 300 million ‘‘caste’’ 
inhabitants. ] 

Stupies: Mar., 1935. The Spanish Crisis, by P. McBride. [A 
full account by a Madrid resident of the atrocities of the recent 
revolution and its causes. | 

TaBLetT: Mar. 9, 1935. ‘‘Brother Albert’’: Poland’s Poverello, 
by Monica Gardner. [An inspiring account of an heroic life of 
our day devoted to works of mercy. ] 

Tue Sicn: Mar., 1935. The Moscow Mind in Britain, by T. W. C. 
Curd. [A revelation of the widespread sympathy with atheist 
ideals amongst workers and co-operators, and the consequent 
danger to the Faith. } 

Universe: Mar. 8, 1935. The Persecution of Religion. [An 
Editorial suggesting that a strengthened League of Nations 
might apply the ‘‘Minorities Treaties’’ to the protection of per- 
secuted religious bodies. } 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE PARENTAGE OF BOLSHEVISM * 


SLENDER volume in a pleasing cover embossed with the 
seal of the Benedictine University, contains three lectures 
that were given at the Hochschulwoche, a summer school in philo- 
sophy and theology, held there in 1933. Their author is a Rus- 
sian, formerly an officer of the Imperial Cavalry and now a Jesuit 
Father. He writes in German, though he is domiciled in Paris, 
where he is associated with the work of the Russian library, a 
library founded by Prince Ivan Gagarin, a distinguished com- 
patriot who also entered the Catholic Church and the Society of 
Jesus. The title of the book is almost misleading: it is not an 
analysis of Bolshevist thought, as the words Metaphysik des Bol- 
schewismus might suggest, but an attempt to trace tendencies in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Russia and to point to certain 
facets of the Russian soul that have made revolution possible. 
There is in the Russian character a note of dissatisfaction with 
authority, not merely with the particular State-form that obtained 
there, but with any form of State and organization, as though these 
contained an inherent principle of evil. Nihilism and Anarchism 
were no chance phenomena but the expression of something latent 
in the Russian nature. It is otherworldliness gone wrong; this 
is why Russian atheism has a religious, even mystical colouring. 
The rift between people and Church was seen as early as the 
seventeenth century when the Raskolniki renounced the Orthodox 
Church after the reforms of the Patriarch Nikon. It became a 
wide gulf between people and State with the attempt of Peter the 
Great and his successors to impose a standardized European life 
and culture on a country to which it was quite alien. The peasants 
remained Russian under a thin foreign veneer, the gentry was 
completely Europeanized. In the nineteenth century, Russia 
awoke to partial consciousness. The note sounded by the Idealists 
was taken up by the ‘‘Intelliguenzia’’ which rejected Russia’s 
past and present and looked to a far future that revolution would 
realize. Under the influence of Belinsky (1810—1848) the move- 
ment became materialistic and atheistic, rejecting the Church as 
the ‘‘protector of inequality and the enemy and persecutor of all 
charity between men.’’ Out of the Intelliguenzia there sprang, 
about the year 1860, the movement of Nihilism, a denial of the 
value and reality of all that then existed in Russia, of family, 
of religion and of all authority ; this denial was softened by a later 


! Die Metaphysik des Bolschewismus. By the Rev. Iwan v. Kologrivof, S.J. 
Salzburg: Anton Pustet. 
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turn of the movement, the ‘‘Narodnitschestwo,’’ which saw all 
truth, social and religious, incarnated, as it were, in the simple 
minds of the peasantry, and is reflected in the writings of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevski. Anarchism followed: its leaders were aristo- 
crats, Kropotkin, Tolstoy and Bakunin. Bakunin was its prophet, 
his principle that ‘‘the passion for destruction is a creative pas- 
sion,’’ his aim a world-wide conflagration. But, like previous 
Russian revolutionaries, he thought only of the process of de- 
struction and gave no heed to the re-organization that would have 
to follow it. 

The alliance of Marxism with Nihilism and Anarchism made 
Bolshevism possible. That these currents should unite, that Rus- 
sian thought should give its destructive and messianic colouring 
to Marxism and in its turn be organized by it to be capable of 
action, this was the work of one man, Wladimir Ulyanov-Lenin 
(1870—1924). He had laboured for years at plans for revolu- 
tion, and had not forgotten that the hardest task for the revolu- 
tionary is the re-organization which must follow after the outbreak. 
This was his main concern, his chief title to fame or ignominy. 
Organization, standardization, thorough, ruthless, brutal; a new 
“‘philosophy”’ in which no distinction is admitted between thought 
and practice, and where truth is identified with the will of a ruling 
party: these are but a few of the elements imposed by the genius 
of Lenin upon the Russian mind at the close of the ferment of a 
century. 

Father Kologrivof’s study is most interesting. His object is to 
show that Bolshevism is a Russian phenomenon and, as a con- 
temporary philosopher, M. Berdyaev, argues, an experience and 
passion through which the Russian people must pass. But he has 
something to say also about the world-significance and world- 
danger of this experiment. It is a book that would well repay 


translation into our own language. 
j.M. 


2—THE HOLY LAND ' 


NDER the title Sacred Sites and Ways, the S.P.C.K. has 
issued a translation, by Paul P. Levertoff, D.D., of Dr. 
Gustav Dalman’s classic work ‘‘Orte und Wege Jesu,’’ made 
from the third German edition (1924). Dr. Dalman, admittedly 
the greatest living authority on the historical geography of the 
Holy Land, was, for fifteen years, Principal of the German Evan- 
gelical Institute in Palestine, a position to which is due that first- 
hand knowledge of his subject which is apparent on every page 
of his book. 
Within its compass, Dr. Dalman covers the entire land of 


2 Sacred Sites and Ways: Studies in the Topography of the Gospels. = 
Gustav Dalman, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 398. Price, 12s. 6d. net 
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Palestine from Cesarea Philippi to Hebron, and sets before us 
the whole panorama of Our Lord’s life from Bethlehem to Gol- 
gotha and the Sepulchre. Although the various chapter-head- 
ings specify individual ways and places, Dr. Dalman insists that 
his purpose ‘‘is not to isolate the places and ways of the Gospel 
story from the Holy Land as a whole . . .’’ but “‘to fit each place 
into the background and setting of the land in its entirety, and 
to contemplate every part in relation to the whole.”’ 

The accomplishment of this task includes, besides a vivid and 
copious illustration of life and manners in ancient Palestine, the 
linking up of place after place with Old Testament history and the 
days of the Byzantines and the Crusaders, as well as with the 
period when Our Lord walked and taught in Palestine, a personal 
experience of the land which blends happily with the profoundest 
erudition. Dr. Dalman’s staff, for instance, met, in April, 1908, 
one of those characteristic lake storms which drove them (as in 
Mark vi, 47) from the eastern side of the Lake across to Caper- 
naum. 

Scientific investigation is evident throughout the book. Typical 
of this is the inquiry into the meaning of the ‘‘lilies of the field”’ 
of Matt. vi, 28; Luke xii, 27, with its linguistic and botanical con- 
siderations, and the discussion of Our Lord’s occupation at 
Nazareth; Dr. Dalman reflecting that, if Our Lord had been a 
carpenter, it is strange that none of his building metaphors refers 
to that branch of the trade. Furthermore, he rejects the 
rationalistic explanation of the metaphors of Matt. xvi, 18—the 
rock, the gates of hell and the Church—agreeing with Catholic 
theologians that ‘‘the gates of the realm of Death (sheol) in Matt. 
xvi, 18 is a term not to be understood in the sense of a special 
entrance into the underworld, but must rather be taken in the 
Old Testament sense (Isa. xxxviii, 10) as the insatiable power 
of death (Hab. ii, 5) from which nothing earthly can escape, un- 
less God as Saviour intervenes.’’ It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Dalman argues for the identification of Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 
13—31) with Amwas on the way to er-Rameh instead of with the 
site close to el-Ikbebeb, which, since the fifteenth century, the 
Franciscans have shown as the locality of St. Luke’s narrative. 
This view involves placing Emmaus twice as far from Jerusalem, 
but it is claimed to be in harmony with the older tradition as first 
attested by Eusebius. 

The extremely reasonable price of this fine book has been made 
possible by the omission of many photographs. However, the Eng- 
lish version contains sufficient maps and plans to illustrate the 
text. There are adequate indexes and the translator has done his 
part excellently in a work which has put under a debt of gratitude 
ys who are interested in the historical geography of the Holy 

nd. 

F.C. 
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KNEW once an Italian who always carried with him on his 

journeys a translation of the lyrics of Shelley and Keats. He 
could not read English, but appreciated English Poetry. Signor 
Olivero who is connected, presumably as professor, with the Uni- 
versity of Turin, goes one step and one century further, and now 
presents us with an admirable study of Francis Thompson. It is 
not his first essay in this field. He has edited and translated 
Beowulf and published works on Keats and Shelley, on Tennyson, 
Newman and Thomas Hardy. The very translations my Italian 
friend was wont to read, may be from his pen. 

His treatment of Thompson is sympathetic and shows a real 
sense of the religious nature of that poet’s thought. We are in 
no strange land: heaven and earth are in contact, we ‘‘turn but 
a stone and start a wing’’; could we but see it, Jacob’s ladder is 
planted by a familiar river and Christ treads the waters, not of 
Genesareth but of Thames. The world is full of the radiance of 
God and has a ‘‘fascino eterno,’’ but without God it is unsatisfy- 
ing. A higher gain lurks ‘‘ungained, in all gain’’ ; there is a beauty 
that ‘‘leaves all beauty pain.’’ Nature reveals itself only to those 
who live for God and are His friends; to them it is eloquent and 
symbolic—in the riotous imagery of the ‘‘Orient Ode’’ and the 
‘‘Corymbus for Autumn’’—of the Divine Beauty and the liturgy 
and worship of the Church. It repulses all who would seek in it 
an escape from God, a refuge from the hurrying feet of the Hound 
of Heaven. It is ‘‘beautiful insupportably,’’ for the vision of its 
innocence reminds man that he has fallen and that his ‘‘world- 
acquainted’’ feet have taken him far from God. His lesson is 
renunciation and suffering which will lead him to the buried 
treasures of Wisdom, hidden too deep for human power to find. 

Two-thirds of the book are devoted to the detailed study of 
Thompson as a writer. There are chapters on his theory of 
poetry and his style, and others, perhaps a trifle ‘‘alla tedesca,”’ 
on his language and imagery. Finally, he traces the influence of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Donne, Traherne and George Herbert, 
of Shelley, Keats, Rossetti and Patmore upon the works with 
which he is dealing. 

The book shows a remarkably detailed acquaintance with 
Thompson’s verse and language, an insight into his poetical and 
spiritual qualities, and an appreciation and esteem both of the 
poet himself and of the ideals which motived his expression. It 
is rare indeed to find in anyone to whom English is not a native 
language such a grasp of idiom and sense of the niceties of our 
language. 

The edition is limited to 350 copies. It is well printed on excel- 
lent paper, but is somewhat loosely bound. jm. 


4 Francis Thompson. By Federico Olivero. Brescia: Morcelliana. Pp. 
280. Price, 20.00 1. 
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4—THE ‘‘USE”’ OF THE CHURCH OF LYONS’ 


OM Denys Binner, O.S.B., has written an extremely inter- 

esting volume upon the liturgical usages of the Church of 
Lyons, and in view of its very exhaustive bibliographical refer- 
ences and the pains which have evidently been bestowed on each 
separate detail, it is a book which deserves the serious considera- 
tion of all who are engaged upon this class of studies. Not un- 
naturally the author takes his subject very much to heart and is 
enthusiastic in defence of the features which are special to the 
Lyons rite. One rather gets the impression that he would have 
been glad to see the usage still maintained in virtue of which the 
Canons of that church simply bowed at the Elevation without 
kneeling down, and that he regrets the withdrawal of the privilege 
by which the whole chapter were entitled to wear mitres. On 
certain disputed points connected with questions which have long 
been under debate, Dom Biinner’s enthusiasm inclines him, we 
think, to over-positive conclusions. The very title of his book 
seems to emphasize such a fixed attitude. He calls it ‘‘The 
Ancient Roman Liturgy; the Rite of Lyons.’’ We are by no 
means prepared to reject off-hand the view that the distinctive 
features of the use of the Ecclesia Lugdunensis are to be traced 
to the primitive practice of Rome rather than to any eastern 
Church, or to Milan; but the fact is that we have not at present, 
and probably never shall have, sufficient evidence to settle the dis- 
pute conclusively. In liturgical matters, as in the case of many 
other branches of knowledge, the craze for affirming something 
positive and defending a theory is apt to lead to a good deal of 
unprofitable controversy and loss of time. We have in the end 
to put up with our ignorance. But such indications of the author’s 
parti pris must not blind us to the fact that he states his case very 
thoroughly and, on the whole, fairly. The book provides a most 
valuable compendium of information which has been gathered from 
a number of first-hand sources, many of them quite inaccessible 
to scholars living at a distance. There are chapters on vesture, on 
the liturgical books of Lyons, on the calendar (though this informa- 
tion, unfortunately, is not of early date), on the ‘‘Ordo Missae,”’ 
on High Mass, and on the Pontifical Mass, etc. A number of use- 
ful reproductions of miniatures and rare engravings supply an 
attractive feature which is rare in books of this class, and the careful 
commentary upon these illustrations which is printed in an appen- 
dix adds greatly to their value. What we are most tempted to 
deplore is the lack of an alphabetical index. The table of contents 


at the end is unfortunately very jejune. 
H.T. 


1 L’Ancienne Liturgie Romaine; le Rite Lyonnais. By Dom Denys Biinner, 
0.S.B. Lyons: E. Vitte. Pp. 330. Price, 30.00 fr. 1934. 
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5—THE JUST WAR’ 


HERE are numbers of people outside the Church who, ap- 

palled by the character of the late War, with its ominous 
aftermath of ebullient nationalism and tyrannical government, 
and deprived of any certain ethical guidance, consider the above 
title a contradiction in terms. Not only can there never be, they 
say, but there never has been, a war that is just. Warfare. is 
essentially evil and condemned as such by true Christianity. Catho- 
lics who, more than any others, desire peace since it is the ideal 
of their creed and would be the result of the triumph of their faith, 
and who, more than any others, abhor the widespread immorality 
which war engenders and occasions; to whom, moreover, war 
means the grievous hampering of all the Church’s beneficent 
activities, especially in the mission field, have yet the ungrateful 
task of seeming to oppose the movement to abolish war on the 
grounds of its intrinsic evil, by insisting on the fact that it may 
sometimes be necessary so as to vindicate God-given rights, and 
therefore cannot be always styled unjust. No cause can ul- 
timately prosper if its basis is unsound and contrary to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and for this reason the Catholic doctrine, 
which allows both to the individual and the community the final 
right of self-defence by force, in default of other means, is the 
only foundation of genuine pacifism. One essential element in 
a war’s justness is that the good sought thereby should be really 
proportionate to the means employed. Those means are primarily 
the infliction of physical damage in the endeavour to make the 
aggressor repent and atone for his aggression. But the moral 
evils resulting from modera war, the atrocities to which even 
those in the right resort in their desire to win, the inevitable 
extension of the conflict to those less directly concerned, the injuries 
caused to non-combatants and to the whole structure of civilized 
society, and, above all, the possibility of securing justice better 
by collective action and international arbitration—all these facts 
would seem to reduce the likelihood of there ever being a right, 
sufficiently important to justify invoking such a means of vindica- 
tion, to a vanishing-point. It is on this acceunt that latterly even 
Catholic theologians have questioned whether any war, save the 


1 (1) La Doctrine de la Guerre Juste de Saint Augustine a nos Jours, d’aprés 
les Théologiens et les Canonistes catholiques. By Robert Regout, S.J. Paris: 
Editions A. Pedone. Pp. 348. Price, 40.00 fr. (2) Ethics of Peace and War. 
By H. Gigon, Ph.D. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xii, 68. 
Price, 2s. (3) Guerre et Service Militaire devant la Morale Catholique. By 
Abbé J. Leclercq. Brussels: Cité Chrétienne. Pp. 84. Price, 10.00 fr. (4) 
Four Pamphlets published by the Catholic Association for International Peace 
at 10 cents, viz., International Ethics. 2nd edition (Ethics Committee) ; 
International Economic Life (Economic Committee); The Catholic Church and 
Peace Efforts (History Committee); and Relations between France and Italy 


(Europe Committee). 
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spontaneous resistance to sudden and unprovoked aggression, 
can under modern conditions be considered justifiable. 

Pére Regout’s exhaustive historical and theological study of 
Catholic doctrine is the latest if not the last word on the subject 
from the Church’s standpoint. He is concerned to show its es- 
sential consistency throughout and that the accusations brought 
against scholastic teaching by some modern Catholics—that it was 
lax in allowing the vindication of a ‘‘probable’’ right to be one of 
the justifying causes of war—is founded on a misinterpretation 
of the word ‘‘probable.’’ The treatment throughout is positive, and 
involves a good deal of repetition, as the views of the classical 
scholastic authors are examined chronologically, but the persistence 
of the traditional doctrine amid varying conditions is successfully 
vindicated. Only a few pages at the end are devoted to applying 
the doctrine to our time. We hope the author has in mind a much 
more detailed treatment, for it would seem that the existence of 
the League of Nations and the World-Court, as well as the spread 
of statutory International Law, has drastically altered the require- 
ments for a just war. Pére de la Briére’s Preface is a masterly 
summary of the aim and the argument of the treatise. 

Father H. Gigon’s little book—the Ethics of Peace and War— 
is a slighter attempt to expound Catholic doctrine and to show how 
it treads the narrow and difficult way between two extremes. Based 
on the writings of medieval philosophers, especially St. Thomas, 
the treatment is rather abstract, and in the absence of ‘‘modern 
instances’’ will not be found easily intelligible by non-scholastic 
readers. It is little recommendation to the modern ‘‘outsider’’ to 
be told ‘‘this is according to scholastic theory’’ or ‘‘we have seen, 
with the scholastics.’’ He wants a doctrine taken from things as 
they are to-day and illuminated by reference to a few great prin- 
ciples, justice, charity, human solidarity, enlightened self-interest, 
and so forth, which takes account of modern conditions. But the 
student will find in Father Gigon’s work abundant matter for 
thought, and a useful exercise in dialectic. It is a pity that he 
uses pacifism only deteriore sensu and spends so much time in 
refuting Father Stratmann’s whole-hearted denunciation of modern 
warfare. No doubt, the learned Dominican is too unqualified in 
some of his assertions, but his general indictment of war as a brutal 
anachronism in a world professedly civilized is sound, and he 
is by no means to be classed with the false internationalists and 
humanitarians who pursue peace for wrong motives. 

As one knows, many young people of all countries, considering 
the holocaust of youth in the late war, have adopted an atti- 
tude of more or less extreme pacifism. Since there is a League of 
Nations, innumerable subsidiary pacts and a Court of International 
Justice, military service would seem not only useless but immoral. 
M. l’Abbé Leclercq, the ‘‘moralist’’ of the excellent Belgian paper, 
La Cité Chrétienne, has long discussed the question under every 
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aspect in its pages, and the present collection of his articles makes 
an admirable treatise on ‘‘La Guerre juste.’’ Beyond the traditional 
doctrine of its justifying causes, he does not trouble us with au- 
thorities, save the living voice of the Church, but examines acutely 
the causes of modern unrest. He finds much support in Papal 
teaching for denouncing conscription as a normal military measure, 
and would only allow it in emergencies, but he considers that at 
the moment the conditions are present which permit submission 
to an unjust law. His whole treatment is refreshingly clear and 
actual. 

The American ‘‘Catholic Association for International Peace’”’ 
continues to issue valuable pamphlets, embodying the results of 
expert investigation on various aspects of the international situa- 
tion—the same work, except that it is inspired by the Catholic 
tradition, as is done by the ‘‘Carnegie Endowment for International 
Conciliation.’’ More than a score of such brochures have been 
already published and those mentioned above are of the same high 
standard of utility as their predecessors. Especially welcome is the 
second and revised edition of the first pamphlet, International 
Ethics. hit 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HE reviewer of a work by M. Riviére—Le Dogme de la Ré- 

demption chez S. Augustin—in THe Montn for July, 1934, 
gave his impression that the author’s view on the place of the 
‘*Devil’s Rights’’ in St. Augustine’s system had been more strongly 
expressed than in his work of 1905. This impression has proved un- 
founded and, in deference to M. Riviére’s wishes, the statement is 
here withdrawn. The scientific character of the work in question 
was not impugned. 

MORAL. 

Father Francis Ter Haar, C.SS.R., has just published a set of 
‘cases of conscience’’ on the chief present-day occasions of sin— 
Casus Concientiae de praecipuis hujus aetatis peccandi occasion- 
ibus, pp. viii, 177, with analytic index—(Marietti: 10.00 1.). In 
the first part of the book, the author explains the principles bear- 
ing on occasions of sin in general, as, probable danger of sin, 
proximate occasions, free and necessary. In the second part, some 
concrete cases are given, to which the principles are carefully ap- 
plied. These cases include non-Catholic schools, reading, dances, 
theatres, cinemas, radio, non-Catholic sermons and services. The 
author’s definition of proximate occasions of sin is considered by 
some contemporaries of great authority as somewhat too re- 
stricted; however, all admit the difficulty of deciding in the con- 
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crete whether or not a particular situation is to-day a proximate 
occasion of grave sin, because our very familiarity with situations, 
the danger of which our predecessors would not have doubted, has 
rendered these situations less proximately dangerous. The author 
has laid confessors under a debt, for the matters which are here 
discussed have need of discussion, and Father Ter Haar’s book 
will help to clear the ground. 

The Ethics, or ‘‘Scito Teipsum,’’ of Abelard is a short treatise, 
covering, in Mr. J. Ramsay McCallum’s translation—Abailard’s 
Ethics (Blackwell: 6s.)—about seventy-five pages. The date of 
its composition, ascribed by the translator to ‘‘a few years prior 
to 1140,’’ is uncertain. This is the first English version of the 
work, and it reads remarkably well. Comparison with a number 
of passages in the Latin original shows it to be a faithful rendering. 

Of a number of disputable statements in Mr. McCallum’s in- 
troduction, let one stand as a specimen. ‘‘The standard of right 
action was fixed by God (lex aeterna). Sin was accordingly not 
a free choice, but a falling away from the good which was possible 
through grace’’ (p. 1). Why ‘‘accordingly’’? It is not possible 
to hold that sin is ‘‘a falling away from the good’’ and yet regard 
it as a free choice. Mr. McCallum also states that St. Augus- 
tine’s general doctrine in ethics disregarded the intention of the 
agent. This conflicts with the fact that in the Pelagian contro- 
versy St. Augustine’s dissatisfaction with purely pagan virtue 
arises from his dissatisfaction with pagan motives. 

Ethics, properly so-called, occupies a little over half of Abelard’s 
treatise; the rest is concerned chiefly with confession, which 
Abelard does not regard as part of the sacrament—the ‘‘matter’’ 
had not been defined in his day. In the earlier part, he is so in- 
sistent that it is the motive of the agent and not the mere external 
act that determines moral goodness or badness that one expects 
him to become entirely subjectivist and deny any objective norm 
of morality. Yet his belief in an objective standard appears in 
several passages, and particularly clearly in chapter twelve. 

The book is certainly interesting, though it is not easy to agree 
with Mr. McCallum’s estimate of the extent of our indebtedness 
to Abelard in the matter of ethical thought. He is a very small 
tributary to the stream of Catholic tradition. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Sir James Jeans’s new volume Through Space and Time (Cam- 
bridge University Press: 8s. 6d. n.) is based on the lectures he 
delivered in the Royal Institution at Christmas, 1933. For the 
most part its contents are to be found in his previous publications. 
Yet there is no little pleasure in seeing how successfully, on this 
occasion, he presents his familiar themes, confronted as he was 
“with an eager and critical audience ranging in respect of age 
from under eight to over eighty, and in respect of scientific know- 
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ledge from the aforesaid child under eight to staid professors of 
science and venerable Fellows of the Royal Society.”’ 

There is some new matter, particularly in the first chapter, 
where Sir James draws on the results of Geology and its probable 
reconstructions of the inhabitants of the earth in the past. On 
page 45, he says: ‘‘Somewhere within the last million years ape- 
like mammals developed—or perhaps suddenly changed—into 
man, and we are the result.’’ 

To the reviewer, it is interesting to see how the author has 
gradually passed from his own particular studies to those of other 
scientific domains. But there is still room for further expansion. 
Reflecting on the present book as a whole, one cannot help 
asking the question: How is it possible for the mind of man to 
grasp or even attempt to comprehend the universe to its utter- 
most bounds and to reconstruct its history into such a remote past? 

Sir James has done much in the past to destroy the idea that the 
world is fundamentally mechanistic, and to show that besides the 
material factors, there must also exist other factors more akin to 
mind. It follows that it is quite inadequate to attempt to recon- 
struct the history of man merely by considering his primitive 
ancestors. Perhaps it is fair to suggest that the time at which 
his lectures were given would form a suitable starting point for 
a more adequate grasp of the nature of man as a whole. It might 
be that he would then see the profound meaning of the paradox 
of Christmas that ‘‘the hands that had made the sun and stars 
were too small to reach the huge heads of the cattle.’’ 

The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scien- 
tific Method now includes a volume on Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge (Kegan Paul: 15s.). It is from the pen of Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford, the Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy at Cambridge, 
and his name is a guarantee that it is a serious work. Its title is 
made more explicit in a sub-heading which explains that it is a 
translation with a running commentary of two of the Platonic 
dialogues, the ‘‘Theaetetus’’ and the ‘‘Sophist.’’ It is intended 
for students of philosophy who cannot easily read the Greek text, 
and the commentary is inserted after each section of translation 
to explain these two dialogues in the light of other Platonic writ- 
ings. The ‘‘Theaetetus’’ is straightforward except for the con- 
cluding sections on the nature of true and false judgment. The 
“‘Sophist’’ is more difficult, and calls for longer sections of com- 
mentary of from five to ten pages; one or two of these might have 
been treated as appendices. Mr. Cornford’s method has obvious 
advantages and should render two important dialogues more ac- 
cessible to the Platonic student who all too often confines his read- 
ing to the minor ‘‘opera’’ and to the Republic. 

A recent study in the Archives de Philosophie, entitled L’In- 
tuition Intellectuelle et te Probléme de la Métaphysique, written 
by M. Régis Jolivet (‘‘Archives,’’ Vol. XI, cahier ii), tends to re- 
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move the reproach against Scholasticism of having neglected this 
subject. Its first part is an examination of intuition itself; the 
second considers its bearings on Metaphysics, especially in the 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Kant, and Bergson, 
and is adequate, though brief. The essay on the notion of intuition 
is thorough, and its references to St. Thomas are well-chosen and 
numerous. Intuition is defined as ‘‘l’appréhension non discursive 
d’une chose dans sa réalité concréte,’’ and as such is distinguished 
sharply from ordinary abstractive knowledge. If this definition 
is adhered to strictly, it is obvious that the only intuition that man 
(ordinarily, at any rate) enjoys is the intuition of the Ego in self- 
consciousness; but if stress is laid on the non-discursiveness of 
the intuitive act, then the word may rightly be used of ‘‘ideal’’ 
and ‘‘abstract’’ intuition of first principles and self-evident truths, 
‘rational intuition’’ as M. Jolivet calls it. Still, abstract intuition, 
epistemologically, is only justifiable as being reductively concrete. 
M. Jolivet recognizes this: ‘‘En réalité, l’intuition de 1’étre [that 
is, in the intuition of the Ego] et celle des principes ne font qu’un, 
et c’est pourquoi Saint Thomas se borne le plus souvent 4 men- 
tionner l’intuition des principes’’ (p. 42); but he would have done 
well perhaps to insist on it more vigorously. Besides these two 
types, it is sufficient to note here the sense of the word as applied to 
rational knowledge of singular material objects, of which use M. 
Jolivet, after an examination, approves; he adds, however, and 
rightly, that such a use is loose, and even analogical: the stress 
again is on non-discursiveness. We may briefly indicate, too, 
the nine pages devoted to a sketch and a discussion of St. Thomas’s 
doctrine of ‘‘habitus intellectus’’; for that touches an everyday 
use of the word, and one that is being progressively examined in 
modern psychology. Along with the essay of Pére Picard, S.J., 
in this same series (‘‘Archives,’’ Vol. I, cahier ii)—Le Probléme 
critique Fondamental—M. Jolivet’s work may be recommended to 
those who disapprove of the ‘‘severe rationalism’’ of Scholastic 
philosophy. 

In a scholarly thesis of over 200 pages—St. Thomas and the 
Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century (Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Toronto: $2.50)—Mr. Anton Charles Pegis, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Marquette University, 
discusses an important question. In the clash between the 
Platonic-Augustinian tradition and the incoming Aristotelianism 
of the thirteenth century, the nature of the soul naturally occupied 
the earnest attention of Christian thinkers. If the Aristotelian 
definition of the soul were accepted, could its spirituality and im- 
mortality be successfully maintained? If, on the other hand, that 
definition were rejected, would not the unity of man be endan- 
gered? Dr. Pegis traces with competent knowledge the histori- 
cal development of the question in the minds of St. Bonaventure 
and St. Albert the Great, until its solution is found in the 
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Thomistic synthesis. There are copious quotations in Latin from 
the authors, in the form of footnotes, and abundant references for 
the convenience of the student. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

A new series of books, ‘‘Dominican Library of Spiritual 
Works,” appropriately begins with a general treatise, Dominican 
Spirituality (Coldwell: 5s. 6d.), translated and edited by Dom 
Anselm Townsend, O.P. The volume consists of five essays, 
written by five Dominican Fathers of repute, which describe 1) 
St. Dominic himself, 2) the history of Dominican spirituality, 3) 
its special character, and the place of, 4) the liturgy, and, 5) prayer 
in general in the Dominican life. Naturally the spiritual teaching 
of St. Thomas is the foundation on which the whole treatise rests; 
from it there is seen to grow that breadth, that expansion, that 
perfecting of nature by grace, that love of the liturgy, and of the 
liturgical mind, which are the characteristic marks of the saintly 
Order of Preachers. This book will reveal to many the spirit 
of a great Order; may it draw many to desire and seek it. 

A Primer of Prayer, by Father McSorley, C:S.P., which we re- 
viewed favourably in our last issue and editions of which are being 
widely and rapidly spread in America, is now published in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne at 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL. 

To a series of volumes devoted to describing ‘‘Les grands 
Ordres monastiques et Instituts religieux,’’ Monsieur Gaetan 
Bernoville has contributed a compact, well-rounded history of Les 
Jésuites (Bernard Grasset: 15.00 fr.), having qualified for his task 
not only by making the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’—an almost indis- 
pensable condition for understanding the subject—but also by a 
close and intimate acquaintance with Jesuit life in a French theo- 
logate, by frequent intercourse with actual members of the Order— 
not always thought necessary by its critics—and by a competent 
knowledge of Jesuit and anti-Jesuit literature. In tracing the 
evolution of the whole conception of the Society from the Key- 
meditations of the Exercises, he has got his matter in the right 
perspective, and thus is enabled to present a consistent and very 
readable account of its internal spirit and its outward activities. 
This alone would set his book apart from the multitude of lay- 
estimates of the Society, even those which are otherwise friendly. 
From the Exercises came the Constitutions—the Jesuit spirit re- 
duced to formula—and the life of action—education and evangeli- 
zation. The author deals in sufficient detail with the famous con- 
troversies which have marked the Society’s theological and moral 
teaching, and even describes the recent attempt of the late Abbé 
Bremond to upset its traditional interpretation of its own Exer- 
cises. And, finally, he has some acute observations on the dam- 
age which the Order has suffered since its restoration, by the dis- 
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appearance of the social conditions which, during its previous 
career, had made its teaching methods so efficacious. We welcome 
a noteworthy book, the appearance of which aptly coincided with 
the four hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Society. 

The scope of La Réaction paienne is adequately represented in 
the sub-title: ‘‘Etude sur la polémique antichrétienne du Ier. au 
Vie. siécle’’ (L’Artisan du Livre, Paris: 40.00 fr.). The author, 
Professor Pierre de Labriolle of the Sorbonne, discusses in a very 
thorough study the evidence for the Graeco-Roman attitude to 
Christianity from its first beginnings under Claudius down to the 
last struggles of the dying paganism in the schools of Athens and 
Alexandria. The subject is one which has been occupying the at- 
tention of scholars in an increasing degree, but this appears to be 
the first general work comprehending all sides of the question. Its 
combination of scholarship and lucidity ought to guarantee the 
success of the book, and it is to be hoped that an English version 
of it will be forthcoming. The work is such that it should find a 
place not only on the shelves in the libraries of Seminaries and 
other places devoted to the study of theology and the development 
of the Church, but also amongst the books of all whose interest in 
these early centuries is more than superficial. In addition to the 
numerous works referred to in the footnotes, a select bibliography 
is added at the end of the volume and an adequate Index makes 
the book extremely useful for reference. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The story of Bernadette, though it has become noticed only of 
late years, is now continually being re-told, and it will continue 
to be re-told for many years to come. St. Bernadette of Lourdes, 
A Saint of the Golden Legend, by Francois Duhourcau, translated 
by the Rev. W. J. Anderson, M.A. (Sands: 5s.) is one of the 
series. But every new biography has its own characteristic; and 
the characteristic of this book is to show us Bernadette by the 
things she said, under all kinds of different conditions. The story 
of the apparitions is told, but the reader’s attention is kept all the 
time on the child who alone was privileged to witness them. The 
author has drawn a beautiful picture of simplicity and humility ; 
at the end he has shown how God dealt with Bernadette as He 
deals with every saint, for even she could not escape harsh treat- 
ment from those who might have known better. 

Certainly Mother Francis d’Assisi, O.S.U., need not apologize 
for having told ‘‘in fiction form’’ the story of Sant’ Angela of the 
Ursulines (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), in commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of the Ursuline Order. It 
has given her scope to introduce the saint’s historical and topo- 
graphical surroundings, so that in her book we have a good pic- 
ture of the age and ‘circumstances in which Angela lived, and 
in which her work took definite shape. Perhaps most of all this 
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study lets us see the relation between the natural and the super- 
natural in the designs of God. Saint Angela knew all along what 
God wanted, but only by patient waiting and perseverance did she 
fulfil His will. Such would seem to be the lesson of this well- 
written biography. 

Though professedly the life of a missionary nun, still Fifty-six 
Years a Missionary in China, by Mother St. Austin, H.H.S., 
(B.O. & W.: §s.), is really very much more. Written by one 
who has herself spent the best part of her life on the Chinese 
mission-field, we are shown both what is being done, by the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls and others, on that fruitful area, what 
it has cost for its sowing, and what are to-day its results. Of all 
that great work Mother St. Dominic, H.H.S., was the real initiator 
and the soul; though we in England may have heard little of her, 
in the country round Shanghai her name is held in benediction, by 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. In this study the story is vividly 
told; with it we are given much to help us to understand the 
Chinese character; most of all we may see the working of the 
hand of God, both in the children of the East whom He is gather- 
ing into His fold, and in the souls of those who give themselves 
to His work. It is a book full of life and brightness. 

All who know anything of St. John Bosco will welcome the Life 
of Ven. Dominic Savio (1842—1857), written by the saint himself, 
and excellently adapted and translated by Miss Mary Russell 
(Ouseley: 3s. 6d.). It is a wonderful story of a mere boy, whom 
Don Bosco looked upon as given to him by God to encourage 
him in his noble work. We are shown how the two came together, 
how one saint discovered the material for another almost at a 
glance, how the boy, consummatus in brevi, rapidly grew, not 
only to sanctity, but to the high degree of an apostle, how he 
spent his days, how he gave up his life, that he might ‘‘sing God’s 
praises for ever.’’ Then, in her own words, the skilled translator 
concludes her interesting book by an account of what has fol- 
lowed after. There are several attractive illustrations. As a 
frontispiece we are given an authentic portrait of Dominic; many 
will be struck by the astonishing likeness it bears to the portrait 
of St. John Berchmans. 

We feel sure that the Life of Saint Joseph Cottolengo, the 
‘Good Canon’’, by Father H. L. Hughes (Ouseley: 2s. 6d.), is 
only a preliminary to a much larger study; for the subject would 
seem to be one almost infinite in possibilities. Father Hughes has 
not attempted to tell the whole story in these all-too-few pages. 
Instead, with a scholar’s vision, he has emphasized the historical 
setting of the saint, pointing out, at the beginning and at the end, 
the difference between Cottolengo’s times and those of St. John 
Bosco; after that, the book consists of two parts, a study of the 
Man, and a study of his Work. The first part is alive with detail, 
letting us see how the saint grew under the influence of his sur- 
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roundings; in the second, Father Hughes takes us back to the 
Charity of Christ, and lets us see how that same Charity burned, 
not only in the heart of St. Joseph, but in the hearts of others 
whom he inspired, and how miraculous were the results. A com- 
parison between St. Joseph Cottolengo and St. John Bosco closes 
a most interesting and instructive book. 

English readers will be grateful to Father L. L. McReavy 
for having written independently A Modern Magdalen: Eve 
Lavalliére (1866—1929) (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.), and for not having 
been content merely with a translation. Already a considerable 
literature has gathered round the name of the French actress whose 
conversion caused a sensation in Paris in 1917, and whose death 
occurred only six years ago. The Life itself is thrilling enough; 
already a novelist has made use of it. But Father McReavy has 
gone to first sources for himself, has separated facts from the 
fictions that have threatened to gather round the name of a 
strangely romantic genius; moreover, he has succeeded in reveal- 
ing the character of one who combined in herself the most human 
and the most spiritual cravings. 


SOcIOLoGy. 


No one who has read the annual reports of the Director of the 
International Labour Organization can fail to see the importance 
attached by him to sincere collaboration with the Catholic Church 
in her efforts to secure a better social order. Father Arnou, S.J., 
who acts as a sort of liaison officer between the I.L.O. and the 
Church has just published a short account of the machinery and 
achievements of the I.L.O. under the title L’Organization Inter- 
nationale du Travail et les Catholiques (Editions Spes: 6.00 fr.). 
He makes quite clear the importance of Catholic support of the 
I.L.0., both to the Church and to the Organization. It is curious 
that in the list of countries which hold Semaines Sociales he makes 
no mention of England, though Ireland finds a place. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Jesuit Philosophical Associa- 
tion of the Eastern States, held at Keyser Island, Connecticut, 
last August, was largely concerned with social problems. Perhaps 
the most interesting paper to readers outside America is that en- 
titled in the Proceedings ‘‘Principles and Practice of the NRA,”’ 
by the Rev. J. F. Thorning, S.J. Both the writer of the paper and 
Father Parsons who commented upon it, agreed that the NRA 
has been to some extent a failure. Unfortunately, neither Labour, 
Capital nor the country as a whole was ready for it. Labour in 
the States has genuine cause for complaint, but its own organiza- 
tion stands in need of improvement. However, no Catholic could 
dream of returning to laisses-faire, if he knows anything of the 
Church’s social doctrine; and the general lines of NRA should 
meet with his approval. But there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in detail. 
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LITERARY. 

The thirteenth number of ‘‘Essays in Order,’’ Poetic experi- 
ence: An introduction to Thomistic Aesthetic, by Father Thomas 
Gilby, O.P. (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.), is not, nor is it meant to be, 
too easy reading. Though Father Gilby is on pleasant and 
familiar ground, still he is, first and foremost, a philosopher; and 
in drawing from St. Thomas the material for a discussion of a 
more modern subject he has, very rightly, clung closely to the 
words, as well as the mind, of the Angelic Doctor. In a series 
of chapters he analyses reason, or rather, we should say, intuition; 
for throughout he is guided by the poet who ‘‘sees’’ rather than 
“‘learns,’’ and attains his supremacy when he is able to express 
his vision, however inadequately, in human words. To go more 
into detail would require another essay as long as Father Gilby’s 
own ; but his analysis of the nature of knowledge and of the nature 
of love opens out clear perspectives which makes his essay well 
worth while. 

FICTION. 


A powerful story, illustrating with much psychological insight 
the remorse of conscience which, even in the unbeliever, follows 
a great crime, has been translated from the Italian by F. A. Y. 
Brown and called The Priest’s Hat (Heath Cranton: 7s. 6d.). 
When this Cappello del Prete was written nearly fifty years ago 
by Emilio del Marchi, it was recognized as a clever analysis of 
abnormal emotions. It has retained much of its interest although 
so remote in space and time from English experience. Several 
mistakes regarding Catholic practices may be due either to the 
author, who was probably a ‘“‘liberal,’’ or to the translator: the 
work of the latter, however, is, on the whole, very good. 

In Be Valiant Still (Rice & Cowan: 7s. 6d. n.) Miss Jane Lane 
keeps to the main theme of tragedy—the good man undeservedly 
the sport of harsh circumstance—and to the fortunes of Charles 
I, the most tragic monarch in English history. As in her previous 
romance, the Stuart Cause is the dominating motif—forming the 
life’s inspiration of a young Isle of Wight gentleman, who joined 
the King’s forces on the outbreak of the Civil War and lived to 
the eve of the Restoration, dying in some unnamed skirmish at 
the end. Miss Lane has filled her canvas with brilliant and 
exciting scenes and, although handicapped by the fixed facts of 
history, maintains our interest in the career and personality of her 
hero all the time. Her touch is surer, both in character drawing 
and description, than in her first book, and her next will be 
worth waiting for. She has still to follow the fortunes of the 
**Cause’’ in Ireland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pour I’Action Catholique (Téqui: 10.00 fr.) is one of a series 
of booklets, directed by the Abbé Rosat, written to foster Chris- 
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tian education in France. ‘‘For the complete laicism which is 
killing France there is only one remedy—complete education, that 
is to say, the thorough teaching of Catholic doctrine together with 
the elements of general culture necessary for the understanding 
of it’’ (p. 201). A prize of 1,000 francs is now offered annually 
by the ‘Association Retté’’ for the best contribution of methods of 
promoting the training of adolescents and the lay apostolate. In 
this book we find a host of suggestions as to the lines on which 
that work can be carried on most efficaciously. No branch of 
Catholic Action is excluded. There are plans offered for work in 
Apologetics, Liturgy, Church History, Sociology, Drama, Art, 
and even the Cinema, and to encourage cultured Catholics to give 
of their best there is added in an appendix a list of prizes offered 
by the French Academy. 

In his short book, called Art (Lane: 2s. 6d.), Mr. Eric Gill 
writing for the plain man and not for the connoisseur, laments the 
restriction of the word ‘‘Art’’ to the fine arts, and the divorce 
which has been wrought in modern times between the ‘‘useful’’ 
and the ‘‘beautiful.’’ He points out with vigour the evil effect 
of this unfortunate division on society and on the work of the 
average man, and shows how differently this question was viewed 
in the Ages of Faith. Names like those of Aquinas, Maritain, 
and Dawson, in the bibliography are an indication of the sound 
Catholic stuff from which the argument is woven. 

A series of documents—Studi Stefaniani. Identificazione 
Cafargamala-Beitgamel: 1934—in English, French, German, 
Latin and Italian, deals with the discovery of the tomb in which 
the body of St. Stephen, the Proto-Martyr, is said to have lain 
buried for about three hundred years. The site is Bét-Gemal, a 
town lying between Jaffa and Jerusalem. In the playground of 
an agricultural school belonging to the Salesian Fathers, there 
was excavated, between 1916 and 1922, the remains of a small 
Byzantine church dating from the fifth century—together with 
two sepulchres. The documents at hand endeavour to prove that 
this is the spot where not only St. Stephen, but also Gamaliel, 
Nicodemus, and Gamaliel’s son, Abibo, were buried until the re- 
discovery of their remains in 415. The arguments seem fairly con- 
clusive and the series is full of valuable matter for the archaeo- 
logist. It should also prove profitable reading for those of the 
general public who are interested in the early Christian antiquities 
of Palestine. 


FoREIGN MISSIONS. 


The history of the birth and growth of the Faith in China is 
told in a most condensed form by an eminent historian and mis- 
siologist, Father P. A. D’Elia, S.J., in a volume entitled The 
Catholic Missions in China (Commercial Press, Shanghai, pp. 
134), and we understand that, besides the original Chinese edition, 
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there have been three already produced in European dress. The 
statistical information to be found in the Annuaire des Missions 
Catholiques de Chine (Bureau Sinologique de Zi-ka-wei, pp. 2) 
forms a useful commentary, and one is struck by the increasing 
number of clerical students who are entering the religious state in 
that huge country. 

In Cent ans de Missions; Les Jésuites Missionnaires au xixe et 
xx¢ siécles (Editions Spes: 20.00 fr.) we are given a useful sum- 
mary of the missionary activity of the Society of Jesus from its 
restoration in 1814 to the present day, arranged under the mission- 
divisions of its own organization. 

The missioner whose career is sketched in The Judgements 
of Father Judge, by Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons: $1.30), was not strictly a foreign missioner, but he was 
the apostle of the Southern States of the Union, and of Puerto Rico 
as well. The book is a short study of a noble character which later 
may be superseded by a more comprehensive Life. 


PERIODICAL. 


In commemoration of a Congress held at Liverpool last Novem- 
ber on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Closed Retreat 
Movement in England, The Retreat Journal (Loyola Hall, Rain- 
hill, Liverpool) a quarterly devoted to the work of the three Jesuit 
retreat-houses, gave in its Winter issue a full historical account 
of the various phases of the movement, its statistics and the per- 
sonalities connected with it. There are signs that Father Plater’s 
great initiative is being felt in other quarters, so that we may hope 
that opportunities for retreat-making will presently be greatly 
multiplied. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Amongst new C.T.S. pamphlets are the following—An Era of 
Revolution, 1789—1830, in which ninth number of the series 
Mother Keppel tells briefly the story of the Church during the 
French Revolution, and the empire of Napoleon, concluding with 
a short account of Catholic Emancipation in England: The King’s 
Crusader, by Rev. W. Raemers, C.SS.R., which exhorts all, 
especially the young, to fight for the Faith, and details what 
should be their intellectual and moral equipment: three fresh 
numbers of the Comparative Religion Series, The Reformation, 
by H. D. Evennett, a wonderfully compact yet clear account of that 
Revolt, Methodism, by Rev. A. Burbridge, S.J., and The Church 
in the Modern Age, by Ch. Hollis, a fresh and stimulating account 
of the fortunes of the Church dating from the Revolution. No less 
than eight reprints in the large, and five in the small, format be- 
token the undiminished activity of the Society, which is causing 
such a fluttering in Protestant dovecotes; and the five series of 
“Talks to Boys”’ called Between Ourselves may now be had in a 
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single neat volume, price 1s. 6d.: aunts and uncles please note. In 
the smaller format are two new and noteworthy pamphlets ; Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, by Father Lercari, S.J.: short medita- 
tions on various aspects of Our Lord’s relations with us arranged 
for each day of the month. The other, Our Sacrifice, consists of 
prayers for Mass according to the ‘‘four ends’’ of sacrifice, com- 
posed by ‘‘Lamplighter,’’ a nom de plume which masks one of our 
best writers for children, and illustrated, if we mistake not, by 
the deft hand of ‘‘Robin.”’ 

Recent issues of The Catholic Mind, Nos. 2—-s inclusive, of the 
1935 volume are full of useful articles on current topics. A booklet 
of interest to priests and to all others who say the Divine Office 
contains a list arranged alphabetically of The Place Names of the 
Roman Breviary in Latin and English, compiled by the Rev. F. J. 
Pinkman, of New Milton, Hants, from whom it can be obtained 
for 74d. post free or from Burns & Oates, London. Very often 
the Latin and the modern vernacular names are not readily con- 
nected, and the knowledge here conveyed will give greater 
actuality to our devotions. 

As a means of expiating the prevalent sins of blasphemy and 
foul language, the parishes of Venice have inaugurated La Pia 
Practica Espiatoria Mariana, now spread throughout the whole 
of Italy. A pamphlet with the above title gives a full explanation 
of the need and the remedy, and may be obtained from Dott. 
Luigi Picchini, S. Maria Formosa N. 5270, Venice. 

Now that through God’s grace an increasing number of con- 
verts present themselves monthly for Confirmation, the full ac- 
count, theological, historical and liturgical, given of the rite in 
The Sacrament of Confirmation (B.O. & W.: 6d.), by a Secular 
Priest, will be found most useful to adults as well as to the crowds 
of children who periodically receive it. t 

A course of Lenten sermons, The Parables of the Kingdom 
(Geo. Coldwell: 2s.), by the Most Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of 
Wheeling, displays all his Lordship’s clearness of insight and 
vigour of phrase. With its apt ‘‘modern instances’’ and fearless 
exposure of evil, both within and outside the Fold, the sermons 
provide most salutary material for Lenten meditation. 

What Father Clarke’s Meditations, still published by the 
C.T.S., were to past generations, so are to the present that series 
of booklets called My Changeless Friend (Apostleship of Prayer, 
New York: 30 cents), by Father Francis Le Buffe, S.J., the nine- 
teenth number of which has just appeared. They are short re- 
flections on Scripture truths, applied to characters and circum- 
stances to-day by a priest of wide experience and fervent zeal. 

A burning question of Temperance reform is discussed with 
competent knowledge of facts and documents by the Rev. Henry 
Carter, C.B.E., in Clubs and the Drink Problem (Temperance 
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Council of the Christian Churches: 2d.), showing the need of new 
legislation following the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Licensing (1932). 


HopkKINS CORRESPONDENCE, A REQUEST 


Dr. C. Colleer Abbott, Editor of the Hopkins Correspondence 
lately discussed in our pages, asks us to insert the following 
request : 

I am soon to edit a third volume of the Letters of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins (to be published in due course by the Ox- 
ford University Press), which will include the correspondence 
with Patmore, and a body of miscellaneous letters to various 
friends. It is my aim to make this volume as complete as 
possible, but the difficulty of tracing family papers is great. 
For this reason I give a list of friends and acquaintances of 
the poet who probably received letters from him, and I should 
be very grateful for the help of those who possess their papers, 
or who may be able to tell me where such papers are. Even 
negative evidence would be useful. The list is by no means 
exhaustive. There must be letters to school friends whose 
names I do not know, and to fellow-priests. 

Letters sent to me, c/o Gerald Hopkins, Esq., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, will 
be at once photostated, and returned by registered post. Due 
acknowledgments will, of course, be made. 

The most complete list available of possible correspondents 
is the following : 


Frederick Gurney (Balliol)—for many years Vicar of St. 
James the Less, Plymouth. 

Vincent Stuckey Coles (1845—1929). 

Digby Mackworth Dolben (1848-67). 

Edmund Martin Geldart (Balliol, c. 1867). 

Alfred William Garrett (Balliol, c. 1867)—later, Inspector 
of Schools in Tasmania. 

William Edward Addis (1844—1917). 

Henry William Challis (Merton, c. 1863). 

Edward Bond (1844—1920)—Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Alfred Wyatt Edgell, afterwards Lord Braye. 

Richard Lewis Nettleship (1846-92). 

Basil Pontiatine (Christ Church, c. 1867). 

Christopher T. T. Redington (1847-99). 

Francis de Paravicini (1843—1920)—Fellow of Balliol 
1878—1908. 

Walter Pater. 
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Paul F. Willert (C.C.C.), Fellow of Exeter. 

Harry Ellis Wooldridge (1845—1917). 

Richard Crawley (University College, Oxford, c. 1865). 

Sir Robert Prescott Stewart (1825-94), Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin. 

Robert Ormsby (1820—1889)—and any other colleagues at 
Dublin. 

Mrs. Tynan Hinkson (1861—1931). 


Bishop Creighton. 
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with all of whom Hopkins was 
Sir John Rhys. corresponding between 1880 and 
W. W. Skeat. 1888. 


H. Morris (Exeter M.A., 1870). 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps alone 
will not suffice. Articles so submitted should be concerned with matters 
of general interest, and be the fruit of expert knowledge or original re- 
search. They should not ordinarily exceed 3,500 words, and must be in- 
tended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘Month,’’ if accepted. As a general 
rule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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